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Among these may be mentioned: the disputations conducted 
by Feckenham, the last Abbot of Westminster, at the Savoy— 
at Sir William Cecil’s—at Sir John Cheke’s; the Conference 
between Redmnayne and Wilks at Westminster, in 1551; the 
Conference between Campian the Jesuit, in 1581, assisted by 
Sherwin, aguinst Nowel, Fulke, and others, in the Tower; 
the well-known discussion between Rainolds and Hart, in 
1583, in the Tower; [Robert] Parsons’ “ Review of Ten 
public Disputations or Conferences, held within the com- 
pass of Four Years, under King Edward and Queen Mary, 
concerning some principal points in Religion ;”* Fitz- 
Simon’s dispute with Ussher, then only nineteen years 
of age, in Dublin Castle, in 1599, During the reign 
of King James, partly perbaps occasioned by that monarch’s 
personal taste for theological argument, which was expe- 
cially exhibited in one of the first transactions of his 
reign, the well-known Hampton Court Conference, many 
of these oral discussions were held. Walsingham disputed 
with Covel and other doctors of the Church of England, 
in 1604 Bagshaw and Stephens, on the Roman Catholic 
side, disputed before Lord Clifford, the English ambassador 
at Paris, against Fairclough, better known under the name 
of Featley, then Chaplain to the Embassy, in 1612. Smith, 
subsequently Bishop of Chalcedon, held a personal Confer- 
ence with Featley, who was much engaged in these disputes, 
Featley und Goad disputed against Musket (alias Fisher), 
and Perey, commonly called “ Fisher the Jesuit,” in 1621. 
Featloy alo disputed against Everard, in 1626; and previously, 
at a Conference held at the house of Sir Humphrey Lynde, 
in 1623, assisted by Dr. White, he had been engaged in a 


* Titlepage of a wark of Parsons, under the name of N[Jcholas) D[oleman. J 
‘St, Omer, 1004 
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ferences, that between Laud and Fisher, is connected with 
political as well as theological considerations. 

‘The rise and fortunes of George Villiers, Duke of Buecking- 
ham, were so remarkable, that they invested not only with 
interest, but importance, every thing connected with his 
family. And during the reign of the Stuarts, the religious 
professions of those about the Court were matters of earnest 
solicitude, because of great political consequence, to the King. 
The mother of the Duke of Buckingham, Lady Villiers, 
thongh she had contracted a second marringe with Sir 
Thomas Compton, a private gentleman, had been created 
Countess of Buckingham, soon after her son had first 
recvived his title* This lady was converted to the Roman 
Catholic communion, by Fisher the Jesuit. It docs not 
appear exactly at what time she joined the Church of Rome. 
‘Land, in his Diary, 1622, April 23, speaks of “ the Countess 
of Buckingham, who about that time was wayering in point 
of religion;” and in the “History of the Troubles and 
‘Trial,’ &e. p. 226, he says that he “ brought the Lady 
his [Buckingham’s] mother to the Church again; but she 
was not so happy as to continue with us.” At any rate, 
whether at this time the Countess of Buckingham had 
actually conformed to the Church of Rome, or whether she 
was then only in a doubtful state, her change in religion is 
to be attributed to the arguments of one “ Fisher the Jesuit.” 
Her influence with her son was so great, that it was a saying 
of the time, recounted by Count Gondomar, the Spanish 
ambassador, with evident reference to her change in religion, 
that more intercession was mado to the mother than to 
the son? 

Besides being subject to this influence on the side of his 

* Clarendon. Book f, + Echand’s History of England, vol. Lp. 958. 


——s 
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St. Peter's, Cornhill, and one of the Royal Chaplains,* was 
selected on the side of the Church of England, and between 
him and Fisher the Jesuit a personal conference was held 
in the presence of the Marquis of Buckingham, the Mar- 
chioness of Buckingham, the Countess of Buckingham, and 
Lord Keeper Williams, then Bishop of Lincoln, and subse- 
quently Archbishop of York." According to Fisher's own 
account, (vide infra, App. Nos, IL. IL. pp. xxiii—xxvi.) a 
paper of his addressed to the Countess, came to some hands, 
unquestionably those of the Marquis, who gave it to Dr. 
White to answer and “ oppugn it in a Conference.” 

Shortly afterwards » second Conference was held between 
the same partics, at which the King himaclf was present; 
who “having observed that our adversaries are cunning and 
subtle, in eluding our arguments brought against them, but 
of no strength, especially in particular questions, when they 
come to the xatacxew?) and confirmation of their own tenet, 
was himself pleased to have nine questions of controversy 
propounded to the Jesuit, that he might in writing manifest 
the grounds and arguments whereupon the Popish faith in 
those points was builded.” (White's Preface.) 

Besides the King's dissatisfaction with the result of these 
first two Conferences, it appears that the Countess of Buck- 
ingham required from the English Divines, according to 
Fisher, more distinct argument on the doctrine of “a con- 
tinual, infallible, visible Church.” (Vide infra, Conference, 
&e. p.2.) ‘Lo meet this difficulty, the King himself imposed 
upon Dr. William Land, then Bishop of S. David's, the duty 
of meeting Fisher in a Third Conference before the same 

* Snecessively Doan of Carlisle In 1622; Bishop of Carlisle in 1626; of 
Norwich In 1628; and of Ely in 1631. 


* Vide infra, p. xxvi, App. No. IIT, “A few but very honourable peryone . . . 
LK, LM. B, LB. aad MBO 
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and Angels. 4. The Liturgy and private Prayers in an 
unknown tangue. 5. Repetitions of Pater Nosters, Aves, 
and Creeds, especially affixing a kind of merit to the number 
of them. 6. The doctrine of Transubstantiation, 7. Com- 
munion under one kind, and the abetting it by concomitaney. 
8. Works of Supercrogation, capecinlly with reference unto 
the Treasure of the Church, 9. The opinion of Deposing 
Kings, giving away their kingdoms by papal power, whether 
direetly or indireetly.” (The Answer unto the Nine Points, 
&e. p. 2.) To cight of these questions Fisher returned an 
answer in manuscript, declining a reply to the Inst “ with 
u rhetorical declamation,” (White, Preface,) stating that the 

. rules of his order forbad his interference with stato affairs, 
“But before the nine questions he placeth a large dis- 
putation (provided no doubt aforchand, and expecting only a 
prosperous wind of oecasion, to send it abroad,) touching 
the Rule of Fuith, concerning Scripture and Tradition, the 
Notes of the Church, &, Then, to counterpoise the King’s 
Nine Articles, he chargeth our Church with nine remark- 
uble errors, as he accountcth them.” (White, Preface.) 

Tn the meantime, Bishop Laud, 24 carly as Michaclmas 
1622, had prepared his Relation of the Third Conference, 
with especial reference to what he calls Fisher's “ papers full 
of partiality to his cause, and more full of calumny against 
the Bishop.” (Preface to R. B.’s Answer to Mr. Fisher's 
Relation, &e.) It does not appear at what time Fisher 
delivered his answer to the nine points to the King: but 
it was not till April 10, 1624, that White was ready with hie 
“Replie to Jesuit Fisher’s Answere to certain Questions 
propounded by his most graciows Majestic King James: 


\ Hen. More, (Hist, Proving, Anglic, Son Josn, p, $82) mye that Fisher 
Pes acme arectcnal as ee 9 en Pre Hine. is nated 
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Tt appears to be beyond doubt, that Fisher’s “ Short 
Relation of the Conference,” and his “ Answer to the Nine 
Points,” were at present only in manuscript. Both Dr. 
White and Bishop Laud, in their respective Answers, in the 
joint publication of 1624, recite the whole of Fisher’e manu- 
seript papers, section by section, replying to each argument 
and assertion. Fisher had now to reply, which he did under 
the pseud-initials A.C. to Laud’s account of the Conference ; 
while at the same time appeared, either from him or an 
associate, a “ Rejoinder to White’s Reply,” under the initinls 
J.P. But the chronological order of the works in which the 
controversy proceeded, may be best understood by the fol- 
lowing synopsis — 

L. Fisher’s Answer to the Nine Points, &c. presented to the 
King privately in MS, It was without notes. 

TL. Fisher’s own Short Relation of the Conference, circu- 
Tated privately, but largely, in MS. This was also without 
notes. 

III. White’s “Reply to Jesuit Fisher's Answer, &c. 
together with Laud’s Account of the Third Conference; 
under the initials R.B. London, 1624." This joint pro~ 
duction incorporates Fisher's two MS, works, (1, II.) which 
are printed in their respective parts, in different type from 
the body of the work. 

IV. The “Answer unto the Nine Points, &c. and the 
Rejoinder unto the Reply of Dr. Francis White, Minister. 
1625.” This incorporates No. I. and has many notes added 
by way of answer to White’s part of No. 111. Prefixed to 
this volume is found “The true picture of the said Minister, 
or censure of his writings.” And the whole collection then 
has the title-page of 1626. This volume is rare: but copies 
are to be found of it, TH, More (ubi sup.) intimates that 
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Y. Fisher's “True Relations of sundry Conferences, &ec,”” 
1626, incorporating No, II. with notes added by way of special 
answer to Laud’s part of No. III, This is a very rare work, 
which does not oceur either in the Bodleian Library or in the 
British Muscum; and for the lonn of the only copy which 
the present Editor has heard of, he is indebted to the kind- 
ness of the Rev. Dr. Routh, the venerable President of 
‘S. Mary Magdalene College, Oxford. ‘The whole of ite intro- 
duction may be read consecutively from p. xix. to p. xl. of 
the present volume (Appendix, Nos, I. 11. III. 1V.) Thence- 
forward the body of A. C.’s work is included in Laud’s own 
Relation, in which it is reprinted and answered paragraph 
by paragraph, It is not mentioned im the list of Fisher’s 
works in the Biblioth. Scriptor. Soc. Jesu, nor by Dodd, 
who follows that collection. Besides this, vis, A. C.’s 
aceount of the Conference between Dr. Francis White and 
Mr, John Fisher, A, C,’s collected volume of 1626 contains 
two other controversial pamphlets; one, “An Answer to a 
Pamphlet, intituled: The Fisher catched in his own Net, &c. 
1623,” pp. 86, (this refers to the discussion held between 
Fisher and Sweet agninst Drs. White and Featley, at the 
house of Sir Humphrey Lynde, in 1623;) and the other, 
“ & Reply to D, White and D. Fentley, ‘The First Part, &c. 
Tho Second Part, sc, 1625,” pp. 181. ‘The title-page of the 
whole volume is given below, p. xix. It does not appear to 
have been widely circulated, being printed at St. Omer’s (?), 
and Laud (vide infra, p. vii.) observes that he did not meet 
with it till “some years after” its publication. 

VI. The present work, Laud’s “ Relation of the Conference, 
&e, 1639." To this appeared some specific answers ; viz. 

VII. “A Replic to a Relation of the Conference between 
‘Willinm Laude and Mr, Fisher the Jesuite. By a Witnesse of 
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hetween Laud and Fisher” ranged over a period of exactly 
forty years, 

“Fisher the Jesuit,” of the Conferences—A.C., of the 
replies to White and Laud—was only a name assumed by a 
person named Piersey, Piers, Percy, or Persy, for his name is 
spelled variously, of whom the following facts are recorded in 
the Bibliotheca Scriptorum Socictatis Jesu, (ed. Alegambe 
et Sotwell, Rome, 1676)—in Dodd’s Ch. History—and in 
Hl. More, (Hist. Soc. Jesu.) He was born in the county of 
Durham, (Dodd and Wood say in Yorkshire)—and wae con- 
verted at about the age of fourteen, by the influence of a 
Roman Catholic woman with whom he had been placed in 
lodgings by his family, in order to avail himself of the 
instruction of an elder brother,—educated at Rheims, and 
subsequently in the English College at Rome. He entered 
the Jesuit College at Tournay, and while meditating a journey 
to England in 1696, was acized at Flushing by some English 
soldiers, and sent prisoner to England, where he was almost 
immediately thrown into Bridewell. THe was frequently 
imprisoned; but was at longth released at the request of 
Queen Henrietta Maria. He died in London of a cancer, 
after two years" illness, being then above seventy years of age; 
the date of his death is not exactly recorded; but he was 
alive in 1641. (Cf. Dodd’s Church History, vol. iii. p. 804.) 

‘But little more is recorded than these lending events of 
his life. When summoned to the ‘Three Conferences, he 
was a prisoner for the Catholique faith.” One of his great 
successes was the temporary conversion of Chillingworth, 
which is ascribed to him by Dodd,—or rather Hugh Tootle, 
writing under that name —(Church History, vol. iii, p. 101. 
CL Des Maizeanx’ Life of Chillingworth, p.6; and Ant. 
Wool, sub nom.). Not only did he conduct the controversy 
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Majesty’s dominions, and you shall remain prisoner in the 
Gate House, until you put in good security before the King’s 
attorney, Sir John Banks, never to return again.’ Where- 
unto Fisher replied: If he had a hundred lives, he would 
come hither again, or elsewhere, if his superior so com- 
manded him; and ntterly refused to put in any sccurity.”! 
(Canterburie’s Doome, p.452.) Prynne goes on to say that 
in consequence he was committed to the Gute House, but 
was found at liberty in Holborn four months after. ‘This 
must have been in consequence of Secretary Windebanke’s 
general policy of releasing all the Roman Cutholic prisoners : 
1 catalogue of the Priests discharged by him, to the number 
of seventy-seven, is produced by Prynne in the “ Hidden 
Workes of Darkness,” &c. p. 124, in which we find: 
* 20.—John Piers, alias Fisher, with two sureties in 500/. to 
‘uppear upon twenty days’ warning: bond dat. 12 August, 
1635,” Fisher is also alluded to in a letter from Phillips the 
Queen's Confessor, addressed to M. Mountague in France: 
“You may expect some company with you ere long. Crofts, 
Suckling, Piercy, Jermaine ure gone.” (Hidden Workes, &e, 
p- 215.) His works, ax eatalogned in the Bibliotheca Script. 
Soc. Jesu, and in Dodd’s Church History, are— 
1. A Treatise of Faith. London, 1600. With Notes, 
St. Omer’s, 1614. 
2. A Defence of his Trentisc of Faith, against Wotton 
and White. St. Omer's, 1612, 
8. A Challenge to Protestants, &c, St. Omer’s, 1612. 
4, An Answer to Nine Points of Controversy, &c., with 
‘the Censure of Mr. White's Reply. 4to, 1626. 
‘Tt has already been shown how little of this last work is 
‘Fisher's. 
+ EL More (v. supra) adds to this dialogue 
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former) differs in very many, and sometimes important, par- 
ticulars from that of 1639, In most, but not in all, cases the 
text of the later editions is an improvement on the original : 
but the present Editor did not feel himself at liberty to dis- 
card the text as left by the author in 1639: especially as the 
third edition claims to be, and is, “ Revised: with a Table 
annexed,” and it is by no means clear how far all the addi- 
tions to, or variations from, the edition of 1689 received the 
author's sanction. That some of the corrections;—for ex- 
ample, the passage at p. 284,—contain Archbishop Laud’s 
own second, and matured, thoughts is tolerably plain: and 
the reason of such additions it is not difficult to trace, as 
they correct errors in fact, of that sort which xn author 
alone was likely to detect; but on the other hand, certain 
variations—such as corrections in style—scem rather to 
hetray the editor than the author. While therefore it has 
been thought preferable on the whole to retain the author’s 
own toxt as the basis of the present edition, all the changes 
introduced in the subsequent editions will be found noted in 
the margin. In some instances, however, the text of 1673, 
&c. has been adopted, but in these cases the original reading 
ig also retained in the margin or in notes. 

Tt may be probably conjectured that the edition of 1673 
was prepared for the press by the same Dr. Richard Baily, 
Archbishop Land's Chaplain, in whose name the first edition 
of the “ Relation of the Conference” appeared. Dr. Baily had 
married a niece of Laud’s, Elizabeth, daughter of Dr. William 
Robinson, the Archbishop’s half-brother ; and it appears by 
a clause in the Archbishop’s will, to which he was appointed 
exeeutor, that he stood high in his confidence, and may be 
‘regarded as the person to whom all corrections of his work$ 
were committed. It is :— 
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President of 8, John’s College, in 1667, The only addition 
which this edition of 1678 professes to make to the Author’s 
own edition, is the “Tuble annexed.” But it is certain that, 
though uncommon, copies of the edition of 1689 occur with 
“A Table of the principall Contents,” word for word the 
same as in the posthumous editions, One such copy is in 
the present Editor's possession. The subject has a slight 
interest ; because a presentation copy" of the edition of 1639, 
from Laud to Lord Derby, and uow in the possession of the 
Rey. W. Maskell, in the original binding, has no such 
Tniex; and it has been said that this Index, or Table, be- 
trays a bias somewhat inconsistent with the substance of 
the work. But from a comparison of the two “Tables,” it 
is plain that they are composed from different founts of 
type; and consequently that the Index to the edition of 
1689, is not a mere adaptation to its own paging of that of 
the edition of 1673; though it seems doubtful whether it is 
contemporaneous with the authentic publication of the work 
in Land's life-time. 

‘The present Editor must be considered responsible for the 
headings of the pages, in which he has tried to give accu- 
rately the sense of the author; though, from the great 
difficulty of compressing an argument or statement into a 
few words, he fears that if he has not sometimes missed the 
sense, he has occasionally been led into forced and even 
ungrummatical expressions. 
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the value which King Charles set upon it, that he epitomized 
it with his own hand, (Life, prefixed to King Charles’ Works, 
Porrinchief, p. 115; Sir P. Warwick’s Memoirs, &c, p. 82;) 
and that he advised his daughter Elizabeth to read, and at 
the same time gave her with his own hands, Bishop An- 
drewes’ Sermons, Hooker's Hcclesiastical Polity, and Laud 
against Fisher. (Thom. Herbert’s Life, apud Ant. Wood; 
Dugdale’s Short View of the Tate Troubles, &c. p. 382; 
Harris's Lives, vol. ii. p.74, note.) Of the spirit in which it 
was composed, it is a sufficient defence to remember, that it 
was actually made a charge against the Archbishop on his 
trial, (Canterburie’s Doome, p. 457,) that in his Epistle Dedi- 
catory to the King, (vide infra, p. x.) he averred that “he had 
not given him [Fisher] or his so much as conrse langunge.”* 
And of its matter, it may be enough to cite the Author's own 
account of his controversial principles. “Secondly, my book 
against Fisher hath been charged against me; where the 
argument must lie thus: I have endeavoured to advance 
Popery, because 1 have written against it- And with what 
strength T have written, I leave to posterity to judge, when 
the envy which now oycrloads me shall be buried with me, 
This 1 will say with 8. Gregory Nazianzen, (whose success at 
Constantinople was not much unlike mine here, save that his 
life waz not gought,) ‘I never laboured for peace to the wrong 
and detriment of Christian verity,’ (Orut. 82,) nar I hope ever 
shall. [And let the Church of England look to it; for in 
grent humility I crave to write this (though there was no 
time to speak it): That the Church of England must leave 
the way it is now going, and come hack to that way of 
defence which I have followed in my book, or she shall 
never be able to justify her separation from the Church of 
Rompj” (Troubles and Trial, ke. p. 418.) 
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ERRATA. 


In Fisher's Rilation, Be. — 







ine_1, for dlatinction of faith, read distinction of points of faith. 
430 for cannot be to (4) tr, read cannot be Arm. 


for latent madoees, What then? 
‘what then la it, &e. 

<— — 53, for to Rome, to, read to come to. 

340, — "6, for do justify, read do not like. 


[The above faults occur with tome others in Fisher's own book : but they'are corrected ia 
‘a Table of Errata which escaped the present Editor until far advanced in his own volume.) 





Page 10, notes col 2, line 23, for Honifctum, rvad ad Bonifatum. 


mi 


12 in walt. 

ovens L-3 penut,} ‘Jor 1663, read 1673. 
1s, dos 
51; notes, cal. 2, lin 1, for Hipponem—regium, reed Hipponerm-Regium. 
152, notes col 1, line 9, for 1629, read 1529. 

240, at the end of the head-line, for period, place comma, 

4368, notes, col 2, ne 13, for read Harding! 

4300, notes, col. 2, line 8, for de Vita read de Vio. 

386, note, cal. Iy line 13, dee pried after vi. 
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[nristie pepicaToRy.) 


The cause why this discourse was written, was this: 
Twas, at the time of these Conferences with Master Fisher, 
Bishop of 8, David's ; und not only directed, but commanded, 
by my blessed master, King James, to this Conference with 
him. He, when we met," began with a great protestation of 
seeking the trath only, and"that for itself. And certainly, 
trath, especially in religion, is so to be sought, or not to be 
found, He that secks it with a Roman bias, or any other,* 
will run counter when he comes near it, and not find it, 
though he come within kenning of it, And therefore I did 
most heartily wish, I could have found the Jesuit upon that 
fair way he protested to go, After the Conference ended, 
I went, whither my duty called me, to my diocese; not 
suspecting any thing should be made public, that was both 
commanded and acted in private. For W. 1,, the publisher 
‘of the Relation of the First Conference with D. White, the 
late reverend and learned Bishop of Ely, confesses plainly : 
“That Master Fisher was straitly charged upon his allegiance, 
from his Majesty that then was, not to set out, or publish 
what passed in some of these Conferences, till he gave 
licence, and until M. Fisher and they might meet, and 

and confirm under their hands, what was said on 
both sides.”" He says farther, “That M. Fisher went to 
D. White’s house, to know what he would say about the 
Relation, which he had set out.” * So then, belike M. Fisher 
had set out the Relation of that Conference before he went 
to D. White to speak about it. And this notwithstanding 
the King’s restraint upon him, upon his allegiance. Yet to 
D. White it is said he went, but to what other end than. 
to put a scorn upon him, I cannot sec. For he went to his 
house to know “what he would say about that Relation of 
the Conference, which he had set out before.” 
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(eristiz prpicatory.) 


page of the work that Relation ax well ax this is said to be 
made by A.C. and published by W. I. Therefore A.C. and 
the Jesuit are one and the same person, or else one of these 
places hath no truth in it. 

Nov, if it be M. Fisher himself, under the name of A.C., 
‘then what neods these words: “ The Jesuit could be content 
to let pass the Chnplain’s censure as one of his ordinary 
persecutions for the Catholic faith, but A.C. thought it 

for the common cause to defend the sincerity and 
truth of his relation, and the truth of some of the chief 
heads contained in it?”" In which speech, give me leave to 
observe to your sacred Majesty how grievously you suffer 
him and his fellows to be persecuted for the Catholic faith, 


but by and by the man is “persecuted.” God forbid 1 
should ever offer to persuade a persecution in any kind, or 
practise it in the least: for, to my remembrance, 1 have 
not given him or his so much as coarse language, But, on 
the other side, God forbid, too, that your Majesty should let 
both laws and discipline sleep for fear of the name of perse- 
cution; and, in the meantime, let M. Fisher and his fellows 
angle in all parts of your dominions for your subjects. If 
in your grace and goodness you will spare their persons, yet 
I humbly beseech you sve to it, that they be not suffered 
to lay either their wheels, or bait their hooks, or cast their 
nets in every stream, lest that tontation grow both too 


* Preface to tbe Relation of this Con ¢eopi, vil inforioris ordinis eoclosiaram 
foronce by A.C. [r, infra, p.xxxix.]  praepositi, intolligendl sunt» quin dic- 

* And SX Augustine Ie very tum ext. Venite, et fuctam rox 
galas the ase of an, vein, “ane tore bomioun: ik 
Jawful neta,” and saith the dehermen a nt Pisces ot boni eb mali ; 
themselves: eals80 10 autem malie bey 
Jel of ther, (UL a intra rela Do- place. ont foams || 
a ee ‘et bonus polwst exe qui mndit et | 
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not to his hand, as firmly as he can, to support them, is too 
wary, and hath more care of himself than of the cause of 
Christ ; and it is a wariness that brings more danger in the 
end than it shuns; for the Angel of the Lord issued out a 
Judg.y.28. curse against “the inhabitants of Meroz, becanse they came 
not to holp the Lord, to help the Lord against the mighty.” 
1 know it is a great case to let every thing be as it will, and 
every man belicye and do as he list ; but whether governors 
in State or Church do their duty therewhile, is easily seen, 
Jude. rit since this ie sub efft of “no King in Taracl” 

‘The Church of Christ upon earth may be compared to a 
hive of bees, and that can be nowhere so steadily placed in 
‘this world but it will be in some danger; and men that care 
neither for the hive nor the bees have yet a great mind to 
the honey; and having once tasted the sweet of the 
Chureh’s maintenance, swallow that for honey which one 
day will be more bitter than gall in their bowels. Now, the 
King and the Priest, more than any other, are bound to look 
to the integrity of the Church in doctrine and manners, and 
that in the first place; for that is by far the best honey in 
the hive. But, in the second place, they must be careful of 
the Charch’s maintenance too, else the bees shall make 
honey for others, and have none left for their own necessary 
sustenance, and then all is lost; for we see it in daily and 
‘common usc, that the honey is not taken from the bees, but 
they are destroyed first. Now, in this great and busy work, 
the King and the Priest must not fear to put their hands to 
the hive, though they be sure to be stung; and stung by 
the bees whose hive and house they preserve, It was King 
. David's ease, God grant it be never yours. “ They came 
about me,” saith the Psalm, “like bees.” ‘This was hard 
usage enough, yet some profit, some honey, might thus be 
gotten in the end. And that is the King’s cave, But when 
it comes to the Priest, the case is altered ; they come about 
him like wasps, or like hornets rather—all sting and no 
honey there ;—and all this many times for no affence, may, 
sometimes for service done them, would they see it. But 
aril, SEIS Do eed and My reward 
Pn aig Nt arg tsmen [est] excandessontis.— 
poe cles Se oe 
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4 Syrian still; but leprous with them, and cleansed with 
us ;—the sume man still, And for the Separatist, and him 
that lays his grounds for separation or change of discipline, 
though all he says, or say, be in truth of divinity, and 
among Icarned men, little better than ridiculous, yet since 
these “fond opinions” haye gaincd some ground among 
your people, to such among them as are wilfully set to “ follow 
. their blind guides’ through thick and thin, till “they fall 
into the ditch together,” I shall say nothing. But for so 
many of them as mean well, and are only misled by artifice 
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to hate, and doth not consider therewhile, that where religion 
corrupted is the thing he hates, a fallacy may easily be put 
upon him; for he ought to hate the corruption which 
depraves religion, and to run from it; but from no part of 
religion itself, which he ought to love and reverence, ought 
he to depart. And this I have observed farther, that no one 
thing hath made conscientious men more wavering in their 
own minds, or more apt and easy to be drawn aside from the 
sincerity of religion professed in the Church of England, than 
the want of uniform and decent order in too many churches 
of the kingdom ; and the Romanists have been apt to say, 
‘The houses of God could not be suffered to lie so mastily, 
as in some places they have done, were the true worship of 
God observed in them, or did the people think that such it 
were. Tt ix true, the inward worship of the heart is the 
great service of God, and no service acceptable without it; 
but the external worship of God in His Church is the great 
witness to the world, that our heart stands right in that 
scrvico of God. Take this away, or bring it into contempt, 
and what light is there left ‘to shine before men, that they 
may see our devotion, and glorify our Father which is in 
heaven?” And to deal clearly with your Majesty, these 
thoughts are they, and no other, which have made me labour 
so much as I have done for decency and an orderly settle- 
ment of the external worship of God in the Church; for of 
that which is inward there can be no witness among men, 
nor no example for men. Now, no external action in the 
world can be uniform without some ceremonies; and these 
in religion, the ancienter they be the better, so they may fit 
time and place. Too many overburden the service of God, 
‘and too few leave it naked, And scarce anything hath hurt 
religion moore in these broken times than an opinion in too 
many men, that because Rome had thrast some 

and many superstitious ceremonies upon the Church, there- 
fore the Reformation must have none at all; not 

therewhile, that ceremonics are the hedge that fence the 
substance of religion from all the indignities which profane- 
ness and sacrilege too commonly put upon it. And a gecat 
weakness it is, not to sce the strength which ceremonies,— 
things wenk enough in themselves, God knows,—add even 
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[EPISTLE DEDICATORY.] 


and but once for all—‘delivered to the saints.” And in 
my pursuit of this way, I have searched after, and delivered 
with a single heart, that truth which I profess. In the pub- 
lishing whercof I have obeyed your Majesty, discharged my 
duty to my power to the Church of England, “given account 
of the hope that is in me,” and so testified to the world that 
faith in which I have lived, and by God’s blessing and favour 
purpose to die; but, till death, shall most unfeignedly 


remain 


Your Majesty’s 
Most faithful Subject, 
And 
Most humble and obliged Servant, 
W. CANT. 
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ing nll caro, minister ye in your faith, virtwo," by which you may live 
conformably to that faith; “and in virtue, knowledge,” by which you 
may discern practically good from ill; “and in knowledge, abstinence” 
from all that is ill; “and in abstinence, patience,” in regard there will 
not want some pain to be suffered, while you Iabour to abstain from 
ill; “nnd in pationce, piety," or devotion, out of which will spring spi- 
ritual comfort, enabling you to endure patiently all kind of pain; * and 
in piety, love of the fraternity," or brotherhood sod unity of the whole 
Church ; (not suffering yourselves, with a preposterous picty of private 
foeling devotion, to hate or sopurate from the common doctrine, sner- 
fice, sucraments, service, rites, or ceremonies of the Catholic Chureh ;) 
and in love of tho fraternity, charity,” or love of God; which charity, 
if it be well grounded and rooted in your heart, it will doubtless move 
you “to labour," as the same S, Peter further adviseth, “by good 
works,” and not by only faith or apprehension that your sins be for- 
given, or that you be just, or the children of God, or of the number of 
tho elect, “to make sure your vocation and election; which doing you 
shall not,” as the same Apostle promiscth, “sin at any time; nnd 
there shall be ministered unto you abundantly, an entrance into the 
everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

‘Some may perhaps marvel why theso Relations come out #o late, it 
being now long since the adversaries have given out false reports, both 
in speeches and print, For answer hereof, it must be considered, that 
besides the ordinary difficulties which Catholics in England bave, cither 
to write for want of convenient place, time, commodity of books, and 
‘conferring with others, or to print, there have been some special extene 
ordinary impediments which have hindered the same, As, namely, that 
M. Fisher waa straitly charged, upon his allogiance, from his Majesty 
that then was living, not to set out or publish what passed in some af 
‘these Conferences, until he gave licence; ch made both M. Fisher 
sand bis friends to forbear, hoping (xs was promised by him who delivered. 
‘his Majesty's mesaage), that D. Whito and others were not to publish 
anything, until they, meeting with M. Fisher, should treat and agree, 
and under their hands confirm what was said on both sides; which his 
Majesty perusing, would grant licence to publish. The which meeting 
'M, Fishor expected a long while, and once went to D, White's house, 
to know what he would say about the Relation which he had set out; 
but found him unwilling to make aay such treaty and agreement, nor 
would himeelf set out in print or writing what he thought to be the true 
Relation, as knowing by likelihood that he could not set ont the trath 
without disadvantage of hia cause, or not without impairing, or at least 
‘not advancing, his own credit so much as he desired, 

Af any marvel why in these Relations so little is said of the second 
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Bat to return to the Relation. D. White, having rejected M, Fisher's 
demand, requ'ring « catalogue, definition, or description out of Scripture, 
in which all Protestants will agree, said, That all those points were 
fundamental which were contained in the Creed of the Apoaties, 

M. Fisher might have asked him divers questions upon this answer. 
1. What text of Scripture taught him, that all the points contained in 
the Apostles’ Creed were fundamental in the sense aforesaid? Or, that 
this Creed was composed by the Apostles as a ummary of faith, eon- 
taining points needful (at least necessitate precepti) to be expressly 
believed by all men? The Church indeed so teacheth, but the Seriptare 
hath not any text which doth cxpressly say a0, or whenco by necessary 
consequence so much may be gathered; and therefore, according to 
Protestant principles, (permitting nothing to be believed but only Serip- 
ture,) the Apostles’ Creed ought not to be believed as a rule of any 
point of fhith, and much lees « rule containing all principal and funda 
mental points of faith. 

2. M. Fisher might havo asked, Whether only the words of the Creed 
are needful to be held as a sufficient foundation of faith, or the Catholic 
sense! Ifonly the words, then the Arians and other condemned heretics 
may bo sail to have held all the fandamcutal points sufficicnt to salyn— 
thon; which ts contrary to the judgment of antiquity, and ix most absurd. 
Tf the Catholie sense, then the question must be, Who must be judge to 
determine which is the Catholic sense; and whether it be not most 
reasonable and necessary, that the Catholic Church itself, rather than 
any particular man, or sect of men, should teach the true sense! when, 
especially, the Holy Ghost was promised to the Catholic Charehy (and 
‘not to any particular man, or sect of men, differing in doctrine from it,) 
to teach it all truth. 

3. M, Fisher might have asked, Whether all points fandamental were 
expressed in tho Croed or uot? If they be not, by what other ralo shall 
one know whatis a point fundamental? If all which is fandamental be 
expressed in the Creed, then to believe anly Scripture, or to believe that 
there is any Scripture at all, is not fundamental or necessury to salvar 
tion; but to believe the Cathotic Church, and consequently the truth 
of all such doctrines of faith whieh ehe generally teschoth or defineth 
im her general councils, is fusdamental, $0, ® we may say with 5. 
Athanasing, “ Whosoever will be saved, must believe the Catholic faith,” 
(that is, the faith taught by the Catholic Church,) and this not) 
part of in @ corrupt sense, but fn all points and in Catholic senso, 
tas ike same 8. Athanasius saith, “ Unless one believe the said Catholic 
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question, saying, May ono bo savod that holdeth error in pointe of faith: 
‘not fundamental, supposing he hold not against his conscience? 

D, White said, Yew. 

‘Those, saith M. B., who, suffering for conscience, hold error in faith 
‘against their conselence, are worthy to be damned. 

M, Fisher having observed, that D, White had insinuated that one 
sight be damned for holding error in points of faith not fwadamental, 
in case he hold them against his couscience, said, If it be damnable to 
hold exrors in points not fundamental, in case one bold thems wilfully 
against his conscience, a fortiori, it is damnable to hold the like errors 
wilfully and obstinately against the known judgment and conselence of 
the Church. For, as 8, Bernard saith, Que major superbla, quam ut unns 
homo judivium suum praferat toli congregation? ‘What greater pride, 
tian that one man should prefer his judgment (or conscience) before 
the judgment (and conscience) of the whole Church?” 

D, White said, He remembered that sentence of 8. Bernard; but it ie 
‘not remembered that he gave any good answer, either to that sentence 
or to the argument confirmed hy it. Neither indeed can he give omy 
good answor, in regard itis certain, that the judgment and conscience 
of the whole Churvb, (or congregation of so many faithful, wire, learned, 
and virtuous men, assisted by the promised Spirit of truth,) is incom 
parably more to be respected, and preferred before the judgment and 
conscience of any private man; as appeareth by that of Christ our 
Saviour, who, without excepting nny who pretendeth to follow his con- 
selenco, and without distinguishing tho matter in which he protondeth 
‘to follow it into points fundamental and not fundamental, absolutely 


Malt-xvii alrmoth, "He that will not heat” (that iy believe and ebey) “the 
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‘Church, let him be to thee as an heathen and 

Hence Protestants, who profer their private judgment and conscience 
before the judgment and conscience of the Catholic Church, in intes | 

preting Scriptures or otherwise, may learn in what state they remain, 
Ga Aang on, ae 30, chan bekng Vr (hr cones of DqahanAleglemeGee | 
“proud,” and in the judgment of S. Angustine, insolently # mand,” 
and by the vontence of Christ himself, to be accounted no bettor than 
“heathens and publicans.” 

‘Tt scemeth that D, White did not deeply ponder this point, or else 
waa willing to pass over it, asa cat over hot coals; and so be betook 


delivering uochanged | 
‘be showed in all ages, besides those of the Roman Church.” 
D. White denied this to be trae, and, notwithstanding be bad before 
Henan Chords log al ager dome pty al a ] 
pointe, 





‘of visible pastors: which two sayings, how D, White would reconeile, 
‘portainoth to him to declare. : 
* Herm, Serm. de Resurrect, (vido supra, Beet, aad. Nod. p. 153.) 
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Church had not then so clearly defined them to be canonical, as it hath 
done since Abolensis wrote that passage: aa there are divers other 
books held for canonical, even by Protestants, which have not been 9a 
cetecmod by somo of the ancient Fathers, in regard the Church had not 
then ao clearly defined them to be canonical, xs it hath done inafter times, 

‘A third objection was made by D, White about “the worship of 
images," which D, White would needs aifirn to be an “innovation, and 
gross error of Papists:" which M. Fisher denied, and said that the — 
worship (meaning the same worship which is due to the prototypon) 
is not given hy ns tothe image itself. This objection D. White urged 
no further the first day, but the next day of meeting ho urged those 
words of Bellarmine, Datur eeneratio ipsi imagin’, M. Fisher answered, 
‘That Bellarmine did not menn that the sume worship which was due to 
‘the prototypon, was given to the image itself, but an inferior degree of 
worahip, and that also for the prototypon’s aake. 

‘Then D. White betook himself to Suares, saying that Suares did hold 
that the same worship which was given to the prototypon, was given 
‘to the image, M. Pivher answering said, You do not understand our 
authors: for, said M. Fisher, they that seem to give most, give the least 
to images; for those that ray that one and the same worship is giren 
to the imnge aud that which is represcuted by it, hold the image to be 
incapable of any part of worship, and so the whole to pertain to the 
thing. Whereas others who distinguish one honour to be due to the 
‘thing, and another fur inferior to be given to the image, give something, 
as M. Fisher explicated in the example of the respect one beareth to 
the pieture of his friend, which although it be not capable of that 
friendly respect and affection which by looking upon it he excitoth in 
himeulf towards his friend represented by it, yet it is capable of an 
inferior degree of respect, as to be set ina move worthy and eminent 
place, &c., than it should be if it were the picture of some other who 
‘were not one’s friend. 

‘These be the chiof passages of this Conference between D. White 
and M, Fisher, #0 far as hath come to my notice, who have wsed so 
‘much diligence in inquiring the truth of this matter, as Lhave no doubt 
but for substance [ have not omitted anything that may much import, 
considering what the occasion and subject of the Conference wasy to 
wit, that paper written by ML. Fisher, in which he proved the Romaa 














tially eonfuted, as it was not by anything suid by D. White or any 
other at thut tine or after, D. White is yet obliged to make # better 

answer, if he mean to give satisfuction either to Cathelics or Protestants 
“in this: moxt important point of a perpetually visible Church, of which | 
nil sorts must lear tree, divine, infallible fnith, necessary to salvation, 
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trath of his Relation, and some of the chief heads of doctrine contained 
in it, to the intent that hereby men may be moved better to trust what 
he hath written heretofore, or may write hereafter, in defence of the 
Catholic faith and Church ; and less trust his adversaries, who without 
just cause do so much endeavour to calumniate his person or writings. 


M. Fremen’s Relation of the Conference between a certain B. and 
himself. 
The occasion of this Conference was, &c. 





2 Legitimate Use of individual Judgment. 

Convexnxos account, But of this third, whether that were the eanse 

Finn, Which you allege, I cannot tell. You say, 

[ACps1.] [for that] it was observed, that in the’ second 

Sea conference [with D. White,] all the speech was about 

ae particular matters; [and] little or none* about a 
continual, infallible, visible Church, which was the 
chief and only point in which a certain Iady required 
satisfaction; as having formerly settled in her mind, 

* [any, that it was not for her, or any* other unlearned 

pee a persons, to take upon them to judge* of particulars, 
without depending upon the judgment of the true 
Church. 


pore tarcatrguea epee cvsiom oe i enitnae seece Tera 


§2. %. The opinion of that honourable person in this, was 


any 
authority, denies them some moderate use of their 
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6 S. Cyprian, as alleged for the Infallibility of Rome, 


Olarmapacs aciiegsation take}: Upon this, Cornelius writes to S. 
Ya, Cyprian; and S. Cyprian, in this epistle, gives Cornelins 

thanks for refusing these African fugitives, declares their 
schism and wickedness at large, and encourages him, and all 
bishops, to maintain the ecclesiastical discipline and cen- 
sures against any, the boldest, threatenings of wicked schis- 
matics, ‘This is the story; and in this is the passage here 
urged by Bellarmine, Now I would fain know why perfidia, 
all circumstances considered, may not stand here in ite 
proper sense, for cunning and perfidious dealing, which these 
men, haying practised at Carthage, thought now to obtrude 
upon the Bishop of Rome also, but that he was wary enough 
not to be overreached by busy schismaties ? 

V—(2.) Secondly, let it be granted that perfidia doth 
signify here, error in faith and doctrine, For I will not 
deny but that among the African writers, and especially 
S. Cyprian, it is sometimes so used; and therefore here, 
perhaps. But then this privilege, of not erring danger- 
ously in the faith, was not made over absolutely to the 
Romans, that are sach by birth and dwelling only; but to 
the Romans, gua tales, as they were such as those first 
were, “whose faith was famous through the world,” and as 
Jong as they continued such; which, at that time, it seems 
they did. Aud so 8. Cyprian’s words seem to import, eox 
esse Romanos, that the Romans then, under Pope Cornelius, 
Rom, i.8 were such as the apostle spake of, and therefore to whom, 

at that time, (or nny time, they still remaining such,) per- 
fidious misbelief could not be welcome; or rather, indeed, 
perfidious misbclievers or schismatics could not be welcome. 
For this very phrase, perfidia non potest habere accesswn, 
directs us to understand the word in a conerete sense: 
“perfidiousness could not get necess ;” that is, such perfiitious 

persons, excommunicated out of other Churches, were not 
Tilly to gee accese's¢ Roto, orto tad sdunttednie Soe Oe 
communion. It is but a metonymy of speech, the adjunct 
for the subject ; a thing very usual cven in elegant ‘ suthors, 
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8 8. Cyprian alleged against the Infallibility of Rome, 
Cosvensscx faith, with a little dash of rhetoric, even to a nom potest for « 


for he saith® expressly, that “Pope Stephen did then not only 
maintain an error, but the very cause of heretics, and that 
against Christians and the very Church of God.” And after 
this he chargeth him with obstinacy and presumption." I 
hope this is plain enough to show, that 8. Cyprian bad no 
great opinion of the Roman infallibility: or if he lad it 
when he writ to Cornelius, certainly he had changed it when 
he wrote against Stephen. But I think it was nochange; and 
that, when he wrote to Cornelius, it was rhetoric, and no more. 

ViL.—Now, if any man shall say, that, in this point of 
rebaptization, 8. Cyprian himself was in the wrong opinion, 
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10 8, Jerome as alleged for the Infallibitity of Rome. 


‘Conrzeee Cunning illusions of Kuffinus, putting Origon’s book onder 
Wout, the martyr Pamphilus’ namo, that eo he might bring in 
———— heresy the more cunningly under a name of eredit, and the 
more easily pervert the people's faith. So, of the faith 
he speaks. And secondly, I shall as easily confess that 
S. Jerome's specch is most true, but I cannot admit the 


meaning—perfidia must signify absolutely error in faith, or 
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Roffinus alleged against the Infailititity of Rome. 


Convssence part the chapter before." But when all his words shall be 


went 
‘Prsrren. 


laid together, they will make no more for Bellarmine and 


——— his cause, than the former places have done. Ruffinus’ 





words then run thus:* “Before I come to the words of the 
Creed, this I think fit to warn you of:—That in divers 
Churches some things are found added to the words (of the 
Creed). But in the Church of the city of Rome, this is not | 
found done: and as I think, it is for that no heresy did 
take its rise or beginning there; and for that the old custom 


—no heresy ‘hath yot begun there, therefore none om bagi 
there, or spring thence,—is an argument drawn @b actu ad 

penance tet 
ora les dofecinme a 
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16 Heresies of Novatian and Florinus originated at Rome. 
Coxraascn the African bishop; and they conclude for Novatian. He 
Yuan gave that name is in all right the founder, and 


Rome, and Florinus was the ringleader of them.” And more 
clearly after, “Irenweus” saith he, “directed divers epistles 
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Dilemma which Bellarmine's Reference to Reffinus inealves. 


Conysuesm hooks of the canon just so and no otherwise than as “he 








Fes, received them out of the monuments of the forefathers, and 
—— out of which the assertions of our faith are to be taken." 


nesciret, “behind his back,” with heresy, Now, if the pope 
which then was, rejected this exposition of the creed made | 
by Ruffinus, and branded him besides with heresy, hix | 
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Error of the Greek Church concerning, 


#, The question was, Which was that Church? A 
friend of the lady’s' would needs defend, that not 
only the Roman, but also the Greek Church, was 
right. 


BS. When that honourable personage answered, I was not 
by to hear. But I presume he was so far from granting 
that only the Roman Church was right, as that he did not 
grant it right; and that he took on him no other defence of 
the poor Greek Church than was according to trath. 


#. 1 told him, That the Greek Church had plainly 
changed, and taught false in a point of doctrine con- 
cerning the Holy Ghost; and that L had heard say, 
that even His Majesty should say, That? the Greek 
Church having erred against the Holy Ghost, had 
lost the Holy Ghost. 


%, You are very bold with His Majesty, to relate him 
upon hearsay. My intelligence serves me not to tell you ‘i 
what His Majesty said; but if he said it not, you have 
been too credulous to believe, and too sudden to report it. — 
Princes deserve, and were wont to have, more respect than — 
so. If His Majesty did say it, there is truth in the speech 5 
the error is yours only, by mistaking what is meant by 
losing the Holy Ghost. For a particular Church may be 
said to lose the Holy Ghost two ways, or in two degrees, — 
agains, wien it Jowan ses special [asa taney | 
blessed Spirit as preserves it from all dangerous errors and 
‘sins, and the temporal punishment which is due unto them. 
And in this sense the Greek Church did perhaps lose the 
Holy Ghost; for they erred against Him, they sinned against 
God; and for this, or other sina, they were delivered into 
another Babylonish captivity under the Turk, in which they 
yet are, and from which God in His mercy deliver them! 
But this is rather to be called an error cirea Spiritum Sane= 
tum, about the doctrine “concerning the Holy Ghost,” than 
an error against the Holy Ghost. 2. The other is, when it 
loses not only this assistance, but all assistance ad hoc, to 
this, that they may remain any longer a true Church ; and 


ail 





Not ali Errors are against Fundamentals. 


Coxvuzree and great reason, that the personal defects of any man 
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Cpt) 


should press himself, but not the cause. Neither did I enter 

upon this service out of any forwardness of my own, but 
commanded to it by supreme authority. 

¥. ... it having an hundred better scholars to maintain 

it than he, To which I said, There were a thousand 

better scholars than I to maintain the Catholic cause. 

%, In this I had never so poor a conceit of the Protes- 

tants’ cause, as to think that they had but an hundred better 

than myself to maintain it, That which hath an hundred, 


%. Then the question about the Greek Church being 


* [Tho tolleth, that the Jesult sald, that what the & would not 
Words of frringiog sat erecting hs esct wore tail erento hl 
‘therefore not Likely to have used then to the Wh 5 
at most, that ho would cvince by argument or much like—A, C, mang. 
nots to p. Hi.) 
®, Then I think the question about the Grock Church 
was But after you had, with confidence enough, 
not spared to sny, that what I would not acknowledge in this 
cause,,you would wring and cxtort from me; then indeed 
you said as before, that it had erred; and this no man 


fandamental.* 
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The Greek Expressions about the Procession, differ 
Holy Ghost to be the ‘Spirit of the Son,’ (with the Apostle,) 
> oem And since non eet aliud, ‘it is not 
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Gal. iv. [6] 


Cosresence scholars agree upon it. “The Grecks,” saith he, “confess the 








Are ail Points defined by the Church, Fundamentals ? 


if you will pronounce, consider what it is that separates 


from the Church simply, and not in part only. I must needs 


Coxvenexce Or 
Foren. 


diverse thing from us, than they have been by the Church of 
Rome. But hereupon you say you were “ forced,’” 


¥, Whereupon I was forced to repeat what I had for- 
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B32 Distinction between the Church in general and a General Cowncil. 


Coxrenxxce though it be determined quite‘extra Scripturam.”’™ And then 
Fout, leave the wise and active beads to take order," that there be 
——— strength enough ready to determine what is fittest for them. 
‘TIL.—But since these men distinguish not, nor you, between 

the Church in general and a General Council, which is but her 

ion for determinations of the faiths though I be 


general; nay, suppose I should grant, which I do not, that 
General Councils cannot err ; yet this cannot down with me, 
that all points even so defined are fundamental. For 


superstructures 

all, cannot be one and another to different Christians in 
regard of itself; for then it could be no common rule for any, 
nor could the souls of men rest upon a shaking foundation. 
No: if it be a true foundation, it must be common to all, 
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34 The Church cannot add to the Faith. 


Convenuxce Therofore, if it be fundamental after the Church hath 
Fuss, defined it, twas fundamental before the definition ; else it is 
——— movable ; and then no Christian hath where to rest. And 
if it be immovable,’ as indeed it is, no decree of a council, 
be it never so general, can alter immoveable verities, no more 
than it ean change immovable natures. Therefore if the 
Church in a council define any thing, the thing defined is 
not fundamental because the Church hath defined it; nor 
can be made #0 by the definition of the Church, if it be not 


in substance, but only in explication.’ And far this, Lwill be 
judgod by Bellarmine, ‘who, disputing against Ambfrosins] 


Vi.—Nor is this hard to be farther proved out of your own 
school; for Scotus professcth it in this very particular of 
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Comprmace mental guoad nos, “in respect of us;” for it doth uot that 


wir 
eam 


—— Church’s declaration can bind us to peace and external 


Deut, iv. 9. forbidden,” and alike denied. Now, nothing is more 


Therefore the Church cannot make Truths fundamental. 





‘neither; for no respect to us can vary the foundation. The 


obedience, where there is not express letter of Seripture and 
sense agreed on; but it cannot make anything fundamental 
to us, that is not so in its own nature, For if the Church 
ean so add, that it can by a declaration make a thing to be 
fundamental in the faith, that was not; then it ean takes 
thing away from the foundation, and make it, by declaring, 
not to be fundamental; which all men grant, 20 power of 
the Church can do. ¢* For the power of adding anything 
contrary, und of detracting anything necessary, are alike 


fundamental ; and therefore neither are, mor can be, 
made so by her adjudging them. Now to all this discourse, 
‘That the Church hath not power to make anything fumda- 
mental in the faith, that intrinsically and in its own nature ] 
is not such, A. C. is content to say 
1X.—2. For the second, That it is proved by this plabe of 





40 








That the Church's Decisions are not to be opposed, 


Coxvmnzsct hath not one word of any definition of the Church: therefore 





ea res, “that thing” by which he answered, was a foundation 
of prime and settled Scripture doctrine, not any definition 
of the Church: therefore, that which he took out of the 
foundation of the Church, to fasten the stone that shook, 
was not a definition of the Church, but the foundation of the 
Church itself, the Scripture upon which it is builded: as 
sppeareth in the Milevitane Council; where the rule, by 


Romy. 18. which Pelagius was condemned, is the rule of Scripture; 


1 Nim, ili, 
15, 





therefore 8, Augustine goes on in the same sense, thut “the 
disputer is not to be borne any longer, that shall endeavour 
to shake the foundation itself, upon which the whole Church 
is grounded” (uf fundamentum ipsum Ecclesia quatere moliatur). 
XL—Secondly, if S. Augustine did mean by “ founded,” 
and “foundation,” the definition of the Church, because of 
these words, “ This thing is founded ; this is made firm by full 
authority of the Church ;” and the words following these, 
“to shake the foundation of the Church ;” yet it can never 
follow, out of any or all these cireumstances (and these are 
all), that all points defined by the Church are fundamental 
in the faith, For, first, no man denies but the Church is a 
foundation; that things defined by it, are founded upon it: 
and yet hence it cannot follow, that the thing that is so 
founded is fundamental in the faith: for things may be 
founded upon human authority,' and be very certain, yet not 
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a2 Inatanced in the Pelagian Controversy. 
Convenssce a consideration “ of the manner of being” only, can possibly 


Beek. xii, It isa venture but I shall! find it “untempered.” Your asser- 
Prem, ., fiom is: “AN points defined by the Church are fundamental.” 
tlk “""-Your proof; thia place: Becauac’ that is not to be’ shaken, 
1080] which is settled by fall authority of the Church (plena eccle= 
sie authoritate.)” Then it scems your meaning is, that this 
point there spoken of, “The remission of original sim in 
baptism of infants,” was defined, when S. Augustine wrote 
this, by a full sentence of a General Council. First, if you 


for while the Pelagians stood out impudently against national 
councils, some of them defended Nestorius, which gaye 
occasion to the first Ephesinc Council to excommunicate 
and depose them." And yet this will not serve your turn for 
this place. For S. Augustine was then dead; and therefore 








44 Faith objectiv® as distinet from anijective. 


Conrxxesce fundamental in the faith to all men." And secondly, the 
yumm Whole discourse here is concerning faith, as it is taken 
objective, for the object of faith and thing to be believed ; but 
that faith by which Christ is said to dwell in our hearts is 
taken sudjectivd, for the habit and act of faith. Now to 





firm and catholic which that Council decrees. Now that 
Council decrees, “That orders collated by the bishop are 
not void, though they be given without the consent or calling 


argument against them, that o thing so defined may be firm, 
for eo this ia; and yet not fundamental, for so this is not. 

AG. p45. XV.—But A. C. tells us further, “That if one may deny, 
or doubtfully dispute against, any one determination of the 
Church, then he may against another, and another, and so 
against 
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48 Even express Declarations of Scripture are not all Pundamentals, 


Coxrmurxcn proceed from Divine Revelation; but they are not all alike 
Yum fundamental in the faith. For this proposition of Christ to 
Shu iv, & Peter and S. Andrew, “Follow Me, and I will make you 
19, | fishers of men,” is as firm a truth as that which Hedelivered 
Math xvi. to His disciples, “that He must die, and rise again the third 
a day.” For both proceed from the same Divine Revelation, 
out of the mouth of our Saviour, and both are i 
applied by one and the same full authority of the 
which receives the whole Gospel of S. Matthew to be 
canonical and infallible Scripture, And yet both these 
propositions of Christ are not alike fundamental in the faith, 
For I dare say, no man shall be saved, in the ordinary way 
of salvation, that believes not the death and the resurrection 
of Christ. And I believe A, C. dares not say, that no man 
shall be saved into whose capacity it never came, that 
Christ made S, Peter and S. Andrew fishers of men. And yet 
should he say it, nay, should he show it sub annulo pit 
no man will believe it, that hath not made shipwreck of his 


tions of the Church, that, supposing them alike trae and 
firm, yet they shall not be alike fundamental to all men's 
belief. 


[A Cpe. F. Secondly, I required to know, what points the Bishop 
‘a would account™ fundamental. He said, all the points 
of [in] thet Creed were such ..., 
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50 Both the Creed, and the Belief thet 


Coxyansscs expressly as since in the number of the articles; since 
Fad, Bellarmine” confesses, that” “all things aaa nese 
for all men’s ealvation are in the Creed and the 
‘what reason can you have to except? ‘And_yet for all this, 
fandamental is not of a like nearness to the 
foundation, nor of equal primeness in the faith. And my 
granting the Creed to be fundamental, doth not deny but 
that there are guedam prima credibilia; “certain prime 
Fabia ffl ao tte Nosnch phareot sll OuaS wrt 
lay wrapped and folded up. Oncof which since Christ, is that 





Eyota tes of S. John: “ Every spirit that confesseth Jesus Christ come 
in the flesh is of God.” And one, both before the coming 

‘Heb. xi. 6. of Christ and since, is that of S. Paul: “ He that comes to 
God, must believe that God is, and that He is a rewarder of 
them that seck Him.” 

A.C.p.4o, IL.—Here A. C. tells you, “ That either I must mean that 








62 The Article of the Descent into Helt 


Coxrmneave cavils of some, who had been too busy in crucifying that 

Fuk article, and in making it all one with the article of the Cross, 
——— or but an exposition of it. 

IL—And surely, for my part, [think the Church of England 
is better resolved of the right sense of this article than the 
Church of Rome, especially if she must be tried by her 
writers, as you try the Church of England by M. Rogers. 
For you cannot agree whether this article be a mere tradi- 
tion, or whether it hath any place of Scripture to warrant it. 
Scotus" and Stapleton® allow it no footing in Scripture; but 
Bellarmine? is resolute that this aticle is everywhere in 

i and Thomas" grants as much for the whole Creed. 
The Church of England never doubted it, and S. Augustine' 
proves it, 

TIT.—And yet, again, you are different for the sense. For 
you agree not whether the soul of Christ, in triduo mortis, “in 
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Rogers’ Explanation of this Article. 


Coxrasaxor Church agreed in. And yet if any in the Church of England 
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should not be thoroughly resolved in the sense of this article, 
is it not as lawful for them to say, “I conceive thus or thus 
of it; yet if any other way of His descent be found tracr than 
this, I deny it not, but a3 yet | know no other,” as it was for 
Durand* to say it, and yet not impeach the foundation of 
the faith? 
Jf. The 23. said, that M. Rogers was but a private man. 
But,” said 1, “if M, Rogers,* writing as he did 
hy public authority, be accounted only « private 


man, ...” 


snus ivan oth bo oat by public auliod tad ber the tide “Ot ste 
Catholic Doctrine of tho Church of Buglud.” Our private authors are not 
cod de tes eek beat 

23. 1—T suid truth, when T said M. Rogers was a private 
man. And, I take it, you will not allow every speech of 


hath been oft complained of on both sides: the imposing 
particular men’s assertions upon the Church ; yet I see you 
mean not to leave it. And surely, as controversies are now 
handled by some of your party at this day, I may not say 
it is the sense of the article in hand, but I have long 
thought it a kind of descent into hell, to be conversant in 
them. I would the authors wonld take heed in time, and 
not seek to blind the people, or cast a mist before evident 
truth, lest it cause a final descent to that place of torment, 
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Though allowed, not adopted, by the Church of England. 


Gorrmansx Doctrine of the Church of England,’ A.C, may undoubtedly 


urge M. Rogers, if he please ; bat he ought not to say that his 
opinion is the doctrine of the Church of England, for neither 
‘of the reasons by him expressed. First, not because “ his 
book was publicly allowed.” For many books among them, 
as well ax among us, have been printed by public authority, 
as containing nothing in them contrary to faith and good 
‘manners, and yet containing many things in them of opinion 
only, or private judgment, which yet is far from the avowed 
positive doctrine of the Church, the Church having as yet 
determined neither way by open declaration upon the words 


than I should say, every thing said by Thomas,’ or Bona~ 
venture® is angelical or seraphical doctrine, because one of 
these is styled in the Church of Rome “ seraphical,” and the 
other, angelical doctor.” And yet their works are printed 
“by public authority,” and that title given them. 
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58 


The Church of England does not 


Coxranexce quently your Catholic faith to be as each of them concluded ; 
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and both of them wrote books to maintain their opinions, 
and both of their books were published “by authority?” And 
therefore I think it is allowed in the Church of Rome, to 
private men, to express your Catholic doctrine, and in a 
‘matter subject to question. And therefore also, if another 
man in the Charch of England should be of a contrary 
opinion to M. Rogers, and declare it under the title of “The 
Catholic Doctrine of the Church of England,” this were no 
more than Soto and Vega did in the Church of Rome, And 
I, for my port, cannot but wonder A. C, should not know it. 
For he says, that “for aught he knows,’ private men are not 


#. But if M. Rogers ... be... only a private man, in 
what book may we find the Protestants’ public doc- 


trine ?* The %. answered, thut to the book of Articles + 
they were all sworn; . . . 


¢. “ Protestants’ public doctrine” in this ‘the Jesuit meant, ashe 
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62 The positive Articles among the Thirty-nine grounded on Scripture. 


Coxrmaxce strangers in it. And have not we reason then to account 
Fun, i, ws it is, the foundation of our faith? And Stapleton* 
~———~ himself, though an angry opposite, confesses, “that the 
Scripture is in some sort the foundation of faith, that is, in 
‘the nature of testimony, and in the matter or thing to be 
believed.” And if the Scripture be the foundation to 
which we are to go for witness, if there be doubt about the 
faith, and in which we are to find the thing that is to be 
believed as necessary in the faith, we never did, nor never 


full deduc- 45 30 to be believed,” whether immediately and expressly in 

tout... words, or more remotely, till a clear and full deduction 

Tar iose) draw it out! 

A.©.p.4%  TL.—Against the beginning of this paragraph, A.C. excepts. 
And first he says: “It is true, that the Church of England 
grounded her positive articles upon Scripture; that is, it is 
true, if themselves may be competent judges in their own 
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64 Tnstanced in the Case of Infant Baptism, 


Coxvenexcn such. If the propositions be probable only, though the 
yuu, syllogism be anade in the clearest mood, yet is the con- 
——— clusion no more. The inference or consequence, indeed, is 
clear and necessary; but the consequent is but probable, or 
topical, as the propositions were. Now, my word were only 
for a direct conclusion, and no more: though in this case 
T might give A. C. his caution. For Scripture here ix the 
thing spoken of. And Scripture being a principle, and every 


A.C.p.49, TV.—Neat, in particular; IL answer to the instance which 
A, C. makes concerning the baptism of infants, That it may be 
coneluded directly (and Iet A. C. judge, whether not demon- 
stratively) out of Scripture, both that infants ought to be 
baptized, and that baptism is necessary to their salvation. 
And first, That baptism is necessary to the salvation of 
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there be no salvation . 


inferred from Scripture ; 
Cesrxumea received opinion of all the ancient Church of Christ And 
secondly, That infants ought to be baptized, 
‘Seripture. 


Fores, 
—— evident and direct consequence out of 


66 Heace Infant Baptiem may be directly 
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68 Though it may not be recognised without Tradition, 
Coxvanexce S. Augustine, and he urgesit hard. S. Angustine’s words are, 


Foun. “ The custom of our mother the Church in baptizing infants 
——— is by no means to be contemned, or thought superflaous ; 
nor yet at all to be believed, unless it were an apostolical 
tradition.”° The place is truly cited, but scems a great 
deal stronger than indecd itis. For, first, it is not denied, 
that this is an apostolical tradition, and therefore to be 
believed. Bat, secondly, not therefore only. Nor doth 
S. Augustine say so, nor doth Bellarmine press it that way. 
The truth is, it would have been somewhat difficult to find 
the collection out of Scripture only for the baptism of infants, 
‘since they do not actually believe. And therefore S. Augus- 
tine is at nec credenda nisi, that this custom of the Church 
had not been to be believed, had it not been an apostolical 
tradition. But the tradition being apostolical, led on the 
Church easily to see the necessary deduction out of Scripture. 
And this is not the least use of tradition, to lead the Church 
into the true meaning of those things which are found in 
Scripture, though not obvious to every eye there. And that 
this is S. Augustine’s meaning is manifest by himself, who 
best knew it. For when he had said, as he doth,’ That to 
baptize children is antique fidei regula, “the ancient rule of 
faith,” and “the constant tenct of the Church,” yet he doubts 
not to collect and deduce it out of Scripture also. For when 
Pelugius urged, that infants needed not to be baptized, 
because they bad no original sin, S. Augustine relies not 
‘upon the tenet of the Church only, but argues from the text 
thus: “ What need have infants of Christ if they be not 
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“ (L.) Tradition alone not a sufficient Proof of this. 


Corresssex other be converted, or “left without exeuse;” and that is 

Winn done by this very evidence. 

Ton Lo T1t.—For the first: the “ tradition of theChureh,” which is 
“your way. ‘That taken and considered alone, it is so fur from 
being the only, that it cannot be « sufficient, proof to believe 
hy divine faith, that Scripture is the word of God. For that 
which is a full and sufficient proof, is able of itself to settle 
the soul of man concerning it. Now, the tradition of the 
Chureh is not able to do this. For it may be further asked, 
Why we should believe the Church’s tradition? And if it be 
answered, We may believe, because the Church is infallibly 
governed by the Holy Ghost; it may yet be demanded of 
you, How that may appear? And if this be demanded, either 
you must say, you have it by special revelation, which is the 

“private spirit” you object to other men, or clse you must 

attempt to prove it by Seripture,® as all of you do. And 

that very offer, to prove it out of Scripture, is a sufficient 
acknowledgment that the Scripture is a higher proof than 
the Church’s tradition, which, in your own grounds, is or may 
be questionable till you come thither. Besides, this is an 
inviolable ground of reason: “That the principles of any 
coneluxian must be of more credit than the conclusion itself.” " 
‘Therefore if the Articles of Faith, the Trinity, the Resurree- 
tion, and the rest, be the conclusions, and the principles by 
which they are proved be only ecclesiastical tradition, it must 
needs follow, that the tradition of the Church is more infal- 
ible than the articles of the faith, if the faith which we have 
of the articles should be finally resolved into the veracity of 
the Chureh’s testimony, But this your Jearned and wary 
men deny,? and therefore I hope yourself dare not affirm. 
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76 Proof of Divinity of Scripture must be itself divine. 
Coxvanexce dark and doubtful places of Scripture by the undoubted and 
Fou manifest; with divers other rules given for the true know- 
———- leiige and understanding of Scripture, which do frequently 
occur in S. Augustine.« No, none of these, or the like 
helps: that, with them, were to admit a “ private spirit,” or to 
make way for it. But their final answer is: “They know it 
to be so, because the present Roman Church witnesseth it, 
according to tradition.” So arguing prima ad ultinwn, 
“from first to last,’’ the present Church of Rome and her 
followers believe her own doctrine and tradition to be true 
and Catholic, because she professes it to be such. And if 
this he not to prove idem per idem, “ the same by the same,’* 
T know not what is: which, though it be most absurd in all 


faith must rest, as they teach, upon the tradition of the 


present Church only. 
VI—It seems therefore to me very necessary,* that we 


divinitas ot ineonstana denotetur. locoa quam per ratlonem manifoa- 
tavar necessris, 
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78 This Proof must be the Word of Gos. 


Coxrexesce debate, comes to that, and no further, “ That the tradition of 

Fuuex, the Church is, at least in some sort, divine and infallible.” 

Now, that which is divine but in a sort or manner, be it the 

Church’s manner, is aliguo modo non divina, “in a sort not 

divine.” But this great principle of faith, the ground and 

proof of whatsoever else is of faith, cannot stand firm 

upon a proof that is and ix not—in a manner and not in a 

manner—iivine ; as it must, if we have no other anchor than 

the external tradition of the Church to lodge it upon, and 

hold it steady in the midst of those waves which daily beat 
‘upon it. 

A.C.p.49. WEI.—Now, here A. C. confesses expressly, “That to prove 

the books of Scripture to be divine, we must be warranted 

A.C.p.so, by that which is infallible.” He confesses farther, That 

there can be no sufficient infallible proof of this, bat God's 

written or unwritten.” And he gives his reason for 

A.C.p, 51, it: “Because if the proof be merely human and fallible, the 

science or faith which is built upon it can be no better.” 

So then this is agreed on by me, (yet leaving other men to 

travel by their own way, so be they can come to make 

Scripture thereby infallible,) That Scripture must be known 

to be Seripture by a sufficient, infallible, divine proof. And 

that such proof can be nothing but the word of God, is 

agreed on also by me, Yea, and agreed on for me it shall 

be likewise, that God's word may be written and unwritten. 

For Cardinal Bellarmine* tells us truly, that it is not the 

writing or printing, that makes Scripture the word of God ; 

but it is the prime unerring essential trath, God Hitnself 

uttering and revealing it to His Church, that makes it 

verbum Dei, “the word of God.” And this word af God 

is uttered to men, either immediately by God Himeelf, 

Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and so it was to the Prophets 

anit, 4 Apostles ; or mediately, —either by Angels, to whom God 

19) had spoken first, and so the law was given,’ and so also the 

‘Luke |. 30. message was delivered to the Blessed Virgin,—or by the 











The Unwritten Word not identical with Tradition, 


Connisecs which he’) handles"tho' controversy concorning  teailitions. 
Frunes, 
—— that sll that which he and his are pleased to call traditions, 


Acti. 8. 
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And the cunning is, to make his wenker readers believe, 


are by and by no less to be received and honoured than the 
unwritten word of God ought to be. Whereas, it is a 
thing of easy knowledge, that the “unwritten word of God,” 
and “ tradition,” are not convertible terms, thatis, are notall 
one, For there are many unwritten words of God, which 
were never delivered over to the Church, for aught appears : 
and there are many traditions, affirmed, at least, to be such 
by the Church of Rome, which were never warranted by 
any unwritten word of God. 

IX.—First, That there are many unwritten words of God, 
which were never delivered over to the Church, is manifest, 
For when or where were the words which Christ spake to 
‘His apostles, during the “ forty days” of His conversing with 
them ufter His resurrection, first delivered over to the Church ? 
or what were the unwritten words He then spake? If neither 
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82 (2.) The inward Light of Scripture no sufficient proof of its Divinity, 


Coxpunescs §=X.—, Vor the second way of proving that Scripture 
(prim showld be fully and sufficiently known, as by “divine” and 
“infallible” testimony, lumine proprio, by the independency 
of that light which it hath in itsclf only, and by the witness 
that it can so give to itself, I could never yet see cause to 
allow, For us there is no place in Scripture that tells us, 
Such books, containing such and such particulary, are the 
Canon, and infallible will and word of God:* so, if there 
were any such place, that were no sufficient proof. For » 
man may justly nsk another book to bear witness of that; 
and again of that, another; and wherever it were written in 
Scripture, that must be a part of the whole: and no created 
thing can alone give witness to itself, and make it evident ; 
nor one part testify for another, and satisfy where Reason 





inbred light of Scripture is a thing coincident with Serip- 
ture itself; and so the principles and the conclusion in this 
kind of proof should be entirely the same, which cannot be. 
Besides, if this “inward light” were so clear, how could there 
have been any variety among the ancient believers touching 
the authority of S. James’ and 8. Jude’s Epistles,” and the 
Apocalypse,! with other books which were not received for 
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84 (3.) Uf it be suid that the Holy Spirit testifies to the Divinity 


Cowrmumce look in vain after special revelations, aad make themselyes, 
Prine by this very coneeit, obnoxious, and eaay to be led by all the 
——— whisperings of a “ seducing private spirit;” or elee you would 
fain have them think so. For your side, both upon this and 
other occasions, do often challenge, “ That we resolve all our 
faith into the dictates of a private Spirit; from which we 
shall ever prove ourselves as free [as], if not freer than, you. 
To the question in hand then: Suppose it agreed upon that 
there must be a diyine faith," cui subcese non potest faleum, 
“ander which ean rest no possible error,” that the books 
of Scripture are the written word of God: if they which 
Ko to the testimony of the Holy Ghost for proof of this, do 
mean by faith, objectum fidei, “the object of faith” that is 
to be believed, then, no question, they are outof the ordinary 
way. For God never sent us by any word or warrant of His, 
to look for any such “special and private testimony” to 
prove which that book is, that we must believe. But if by 
faith they mean the habit, or act, of divine infused faith, 
by which virtue they do believe the credible object, and 
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86 The medium of proof must be sweh ax may be proposed to those without. 


Comnmasee to make this object credible and fit to be believed, against 
Fore, ll impeachment of folly and temerity in belief, whether 
men do actually believe it or not. For which no man may 
expect inward private revelation without the external means 
of the Charch, unless perhaps the “ case of necessity” * be 
excepted, when a man lives in such a time and place as ex- 
eludes him from all ordinary means; in which I dare not 
offer to shut up God from the souls of men, nor to tie Him 
to those ordinary ways and means to which yet in great 
wisdom and providence He had tied and bound all mankind. 
XI1.—Private revelation, then, hath nothing ordinarily to 
do, to make the object credible in this, That Seripture is the 
word of God, or in any other article, For the question is of 





‘or we afford means to support them: whereas the testimony 
of the Spirit, and all private revelation, is within, nor felt nor 
Een of seen of any but him’ that hath it. So that hence can be 
Ei-*+ drawn no proof to others. And miracles are not sufficient 
1686] alone to prove it, unless both they, and the revelation too, 
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8s What Reason can, and what it cannot, effect, 


Comranexes and great reason for this, because it goes higher, and so 
vis, Upon safer principle, than cither of the other can im this life, 
——  XIV.—1In this particular the books called the Scripture 
are commonly and constantly reputed to be the word of God, 
and so infallible verity to the least pointof them, Doth any 
man doubt this? The world cannot keep him from going 


faith, That Scripture is the word of God infallibly: yet 
Reason can go so high, as it can prove that Christian 
religion, which rests upon the authority of this book, stands 
upon surer grounds of nature, reason, common equity, and 
justice, than any thing in the world which any infidel or 
mere naturalist hath done, doth or can adhere unto, against 
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92 No ane of these methods of Proof alone sufficient.—Their relations 


Conranmxce stumbles many; but yet the principle, That somewhat must 
ruins, be bolieved before much can be known, stands firm in rea- 
son still, For, if in all sciences there be some principles 
which cannot be proved ; if reason be able to see this, and 
confess it; if almost all artists have granted it; if in the 
mathematics, where are the exactest demonstrations, there 
be quedam postulata, some things to be first demanded and 
granted, before the demonstration can proceed; who can 
justly deny that to Divinity, a science of the highest object, 
God Himself, which he ensily and reasonably grants to 
inferior sciences, which are more within his reach? And as 
all sciences suppose some principles without proving, #o 
have they almost all some text, some authority, upon which 
they rely in some measure: and it is reason they should. 
For though these sciences make not their texts infallible, mx 
Divinity doth; yet full consent, and prudent examination, 
and long continuance, have won reputation to them, and 
settled reputation upon them, very deservedly. And were 
these texts more void of truth than they are, yet it were fit 
and reasonable to uphold their credit, that novices and 





authority to believe, till they can learn to conelude from 
sciences, and shall it not he so in Theology, to have a text, 
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98 Objections answered : (1.) We too allow Authority of present Choerch. 


Coxrsnence moral motive to belief, But the belicf itself, That the 
Fou. Scripture is the word of God, rests upon the Seripture,* 
when a man finds it to answer, and exceed all that which 
the Church gave in testimony, as will after appear. And os 
in the voice of the primitive and apostolical Church, there 
wae simply divine authority, delivering the Scripture as 
God's word ;* so, after tradition of the present Church hath 
tanght and informed the soul, the voice of God is plainly 
heard in Scripture itself. And then here is double authority, 
and both divine, that confirms Scripture to be the word of 
God :—Tradition of the Apostles delivering it; and, The 
interna] worth and argument in the Scripture, obvious toa 
soul prepared by the present Church's tradition and God's 


Rrace, 

XXIL—The diffioulties which are pretended against this 
are not many, and they will casily vanish. For, first, you pro- 
tend we go to private revelations for light to know Seripture. 
No, we do not; you see it is excluded out of the very state 
of the question: and we go to the tradition of the present 
Church, and by it, as well as you. Here we differs we mse 
the tradition of the present Church as the first motives, set 
as the last resolution, of our faith. We resclwe anilp into 
prime tradition Apostolical and Scripture itseli’ 
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100 (B.) The light of SS, gives Faith, not Demonstrative Knowledge. 


Conrxxxnce sufficient for nourishment, though men that are heart-sick 
yin cannot cat it. Next, we do not sey that there is such a full 
~~ light in Scripture, as that every man upon the first sight 
Foust yield to it ; such light as is found in prime principles, 
* Evory whole is greater than a part of the same,” and this, 
“ The same thing cannot be, and not be, at the same time, 
and in the same respect.” These carry a natural light with 
‘them, and evident; for the terms are no sooner understood 
than the principles themselves are fully known, to the con- 
vincing of man’s understanding ; and so they are the begin- 
ning of knowledge, which, where it is perfect, dwells in full 
light: but such a full light we do neither say is, nor require 
to be, in Scripture; and if any particular man do, let him 
answer for himself, The question is only of such a light in 
Scripture as is of force to breed faith, that it ie the word of 
God; not to make a perfect knowledge. Now faith, of 
whatsoever it is, this or other principle, is an evidence,’ as 
well as knowledge; and the belief is firmer than any know- 
ledge can be, because it rests upon divine authority which 
camnot deceive; whereas knowledge, or at least he that 
thinks he knows, is not cvcr certain in deductions from 
principles, But the evidence is not so clear;* for it is of 
eb. xi, 1. “things not secn,’”! in regard of the object; and in regard of 
the subject that sees, it is in anigmate,™ “in a glass, or dark 
speaking.” Now, God doth not require a full demonstrative 
knowledge in us, that the Seripture is His word, and therefore 
in His providence hath kindled in it no light for that; but 
He requires our faith of it, and such a certain demonstration 
ax may fit that. And for that He hath left sufficient light 
in Scripture to reason and grace mecting, where the soul is 
morally prepared by the tradition of the Church, unless you 
be of Bellarmine’s opinion, * That to believe there are any 
divine Scriptures is not omnino necessary to ealyation.” ® 
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102 


‘That other Evidence, besides that of Scripture, ts needful : 


Convearsce that will be idle, and yet seem well read, tells us, that 


win 
Fister, 


“Hooker gives a very sensible demonstration: ‘It is not 


———— the word of God, which doth, or possibly can, assure us, 


that we do well to think it is His word ; for if any one book 
of Scripture did give testimony to all, yet still that Serip- 
ture, which giveth credit to the rest, would require another 
(Seripture] to give credit unto it : neither could we ever come 
unto any pause, to rest our assurance this way; 80 that unless, 
beside Scripture, there were something which might assure, 
&e.'"% And “this he acknowledgeth”* («ith Brereley) 
‘is the authority of God’s Church.’ Cortainly, Hooker 
gives a true and sensible demonstration; but Brereley wants 
fidelity and integrity in citing him. For in the first place, 
Hooker’s speech is, “Scripture itself cannot teach this;” nor 
can the truth say that Scripture itself can. It must needs 
ordinarily have tradition, to prepare the mind of « man to 
receive it. And in the next place, where he speaks so 
sensibly, that Scripture cannot bear witness to itself, nor 
one part of it to another; that is grounded upon nature, 
which admits no created thing to be witness to itself; and 
is acknowledged by our Saviour: “If I bear witness to My- 
self, My witness is not truo,”* that is, is not of force to be 

for truth. But then it is more than 
manifest, that Hooker delivers his demonstration of Serip- 
ture alone. For if Scripture hath another proof, nay many 
other proofs, to usher it and lead it in, then, no question, it 
can both prove and approve itself, His words are: “So 
that unless, beside Scripture, there be, &c.” “ Beside Serip- 


words, “'This (other means to assure us besides Scripture) 
is the authority of God’s Church,” he wrinkles that worthy 
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10L Aasistance promised to the Church, still lese to the Roman Clergy, 


Comresxoea himself in again, and tells mo, “That if T would consider 
Fla, the tradition of the Church, not only as it is the tradition of 
a company of fallible men, in which sense the authority of 
it, as himself confesses, is but human and fallible, &c.; but, 
as the tradition of a company of men, assisted by Christ 
and His Holy Spririt; in that sense I might ensily find it 
more than an introduction, indeed as much as would amount 
to an infallible motive.”” Well, I have considered the tradi- 
tion of the present Church both these ways; and I find 
that A. C. confesses, that, in the first sense, the tradition of 
‘the Church is mere human authority, and no more: and 
therefore, in this sense, it may serve for an introduction to 
this belief, but no more. And in the second sense, ‘as itis 
not the tradition of a company of men only, but of men 
assisted by Christ and His Spirit ;” im this second sense, I 
cannot find that the tradition of the present Church is of 
divine and infallible authority, till A. C. can prove that this 
company of men, (the Roman prelates and their clergy he 
means,) are #0 fully, so clearly, so permanently assisted by 
} {awh Christ and His Spirit, as may rench to infallibility, much less? 
varent. 0 4 divine infallibility, in this or any other principle which 
tat idan] Boy teach, Por every assistance of Christ and the blessed 
Spirit, is not enough to make the authority of any company 
of men divine and infallible; but such and 90 great an 
assistance only, na is purposcly given to that offect. Such 
an assistance, the Prophets under the Old Testament, and 
the Apostles under the New, had; but neither the high- 
priest with his clergy in the Old, nor any company of 
prelates or priests in the New, since the Apostles, ever had 
A.C. p.52.it. And therefore, though at the entreaty of A. ©. T have 
“considered” this very well, yet I cannot, no not in this 
assisted sense, think the tradition of the present Church 
divine and infallible, or such company of men to be worthy 
of divine und infallible eredit, and sufficient to breed in ws 
AC. p.62, divine and infallible faith. Which I am sorry A. C. should 
affirm so boldly as hedoth. What! That company of men, 
the Roman bishop and his clergy, of divine and infallible 
bredit, and sufficient to breed in us divine and infallible 
faith! Good God! Whither will these men go? Surely 
they are “wise in their generation,” but that makex them 
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106 Growuls for trusting to Existing Copies of Scripture. 
Corrmuaxce it is as easy to take the tradition of the present Chureh in 
wart, the two fore-named senses, as the present Scriptures printed 
——— ani approved by men of this age. For in the first sense, 
the very Scriptures, saith he, considered as printed and 
approved by men of this age, cn be no more than of human 
credit. But in the second sense, as printed and approved 
by mon assisted by God's Spirit, for trae copies of that 
which was first written, then we may give infallible credit to 
them. Well, I have considered this too; and I can take 
the printing and approving the copies of Holy Writ in these 
two senses; and I can and do make a difference between 
copies printed and approved by mere moral men, and men 
assisted by God’s Spirit: and yet for the printing only, a 
skilful and an able moral man may do better service to the 
Church than an illiterate man, though assisted in other 
things by God's Spirit. But when I have considered all 
this, what then? ‘The Scripture being put sin writing, is a 
thing visibly existent; and if any error be in the print, it ix 
easily corrigible by former copies? ‘Tradition is not so 
easily observed, nor so safely kept. And howsoever, to 
A.C.p. 6% come home to that which A, C. mfers upon it, namely, 
‘That the tradition of the present Church may be accepted 
in these two senses: and if this be all that he will infer, 
(for his pen here is troubled and forsakes him, whether by 
any check of conscience or no, 1 know not,) I will [grant,] 
‘and, you see, have granted it already without more ado, with 
this caution, That every company of men, assisted hy God's 
Spirit, are not assisted to this height, to be infallible by 
divine authority, 
A.C. p.6& XXVIII—For all this, A. C, will needs give a needless 
proof of the business, namely, That there is the promise of 
Iwkox.16, Christ’s and His Holy Spirit’s continual presence and assixt~ 
Benin, smee, not only to the Apostles, but to thelr successors aleo, the 
inate, Jawfully sent pastors nnd doctors of the Church in all ages ; 
and that this promise is no less, but rather more expressly 
to them in their preaching by word of mouth, than in writ- 


7 {Fide ff) ect. srl Mo, 4. nolo todo, vo, pot fare co 


contr. 1» Lib, exaii, cap 16, omnium Chriatianorum? Quia mec, 
yiiL col. 459, ‘ 
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108 Extravagant claims of Jesuits: Arguments alleged from S8,examined, 
Cosrrnzrce yet crror store. The truth is, the Jesnits have a month’s 


worn 
Yours 


mind to this infullibility. And though A.C., out of his 


——— bounty, is content to extend it to all the lawfully sent 


pastors of the Church, yet to his own socicty questionless 
he means it chiefly: as did the apologist, to whom Casaubon 
veplies [in a letter] to Fronto Ducieus. The words of the 
apologist* are; “Let day and night,....life and death be 
joined together, and then there will be some hope, that 
heresy may fall upon the person of a Jesuit,” Yea marry, 
this is*something indeed: now we know where infallibility 
is to be found. But for my present occasion, touching the 
Jawfully sent pastors of the Church, &c. I will give no other 
confutation of it, than that M. Fisher and A. C., if they be 


XXIX.—As for the threo places of Scripture, which A. C. 
cites, they are of old alleged and well known in this contro- 


Lukex. 16. versy. ‘The first is in S. Luke x. where Christ eaith, “ He that 





heareth you, heareth Me.” ‘This was absolutely true in the 
Apostles,’ who kept themselves to that which was revealed 


* Ran in fide quidem Jomitsin tox Apostolo a fem 
‘niqo0 adeo gee hoc quis gut illos andit, Cnrivtum audit, 
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110. The promise of the Holy Ghost in its fulucas restricted to the Aposties, 
Overexexce one father of the Church that extends the sense of this 


Roo 
Foam 


place to divine and infallible assistance, granted hereby to 


——— alll the Apostles’ successors. Sure I am S$. Gregory* thought 


John xiv, 
16. 


Jobu avi. 
13, 


otherwise, For he says plainly, “That in those gifts of God 
which concern other men's salvation, of which preaching of 
the Gospel is one, the Spiritof Christ, the Holy Ghost, doth 
not always abide in the preachers,” be they never so lawfully 
sent pastors or doctors of the Church. And if the Holy Ghost 
doth not always abide in the preachers, then most certainly 
He doth not abide in them to a divine infallibility always. 
‘The third place is in S. John xiv, where Christ says, “The 
Comforter, the Holy Ghost, shall abide with you for ever.” 


presaly of infallibility, 8. Jolm xvi, though not’ cited: by 
A. C,, that is confined to the Apostles only, for the settling 
of them “in all truth.” And yet not simply all: for there 
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Tradition « moral, not a divine, Ground of Belief. 


prey 


ure some truths, saith 8. Augustine’ which no man’s soul Sscrtox 
can comprehend in this life. Not simply all; but all those _*¥"_ 


traths, gua non poterant portare, “ which they were not able to 
bear,” when He conversed with them. Not simply all: but all 
that was necessary for the founding, propagating, cstablish- 
ing, and confirming the Christian Church. But if any man 
fake the boldness to enlarge this promise, in the fulness of it, 
heyond the persons of the Apostles themselves, that will fall 
out which S. Augustine hath in a manner prophesied ; 
“every heretic will shelter himself and his vanities under 
this colonr of infallible verity.” ! 


XXX.—I told you x little before, that A, C.’s pen was 4.C.p. £2 


troubled, and failed him ; therefore I will help to make out his 
inference for him, that his cause may have all the strength it 
ean, And, as I conceive, this is that he would have:—The 
tradition of the present Church is as able to work in us 
divine and infallible faith, that the Scripture is the word of 
God, as that the Bible, or books of Scripture, now printed 
and in use, is a trae copy of that which was first written by 
! the penmen of the Holy Ghost, and delivered to the Church. 
It is most true, the tradition of the present Church is alike 
= jive and powerful in and over both these works; but 

‘ther divine nor infallible in cither, But as it is the first 
moral inducement to persuade that Scripture is the word 
_ of God, 20 is it also the first, but moral still, that the Bible 
~ we now have, is a true copy of that which was first written, 
‘But then, as in the former, so im this latter, for the true 
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112 Tradition und Scripture, mutually, yet unequally, confirm eack other. 
Convexxace where, I hope, A. C. will confess we have greater helps to 


wine 
Pisin 


discover the truth or falschood of a copy, than we have 
means to look into a tradition; or especially to sift out this 
truth, That it was a divine and infallible revelation by which 
the originals of Scripture were first written: that being far 
more the subject of this inquiry than the copy, which, ac- 
cording to art and science, may be examined by former pre- 
ceding copies, close up to the very Apostles’ times. 


A.O. p68 XXXI—But A. C. hath not done yet: for in the last place 


he tells ns, that tradition and Scripture, without any vicious 
circle, do mutually confirm the authority either of other. 
And truly, for my part, I shall casily grant him this, so he 
will grant me this other: namely, that thongh they do 
mutually, yet they do not equally, confirm the authority 
vither of other. For Scripture doth infullibly confirm the 
authority of Church traditions, truly so called; but tradition 
doth but morally and probably confirm the authority of the 
Scripture. And this is manifest by A. Cs own similitude = 
“Tor,” saith he, it is as a king’s ambassador's word of mouth, 
and his king's letters bear mutual witness to each other.” 
Just so indeed: for his king's letters of credence, under 
hand and seal, confirm the ambassador's authority infallibly 
to all that know seal and hand; but the ambassador's word 
of mouth confirms his king’s Ietters but only probably; for 
else, why are they called letters of credence, if they give not 
him more credit than he can give them? But that which 
follows I cannot approve: to wit, “That the lawfully sent 
preachers of the Gospel arc God's logates, and the Scriptures 
God's letters, which He hath appointed His legates to deliver 
and expound.” So far it is well, but here's the sting: “ that 
these letters do warrant, that the people may hear and give 
eredit to these legates of Christ, as to Christ the hing Him- 
self,” Soft: this is too high a great deal. No legate was 
ever of so great credit as the king himself." Nor was any 
yiest, never so lawfully sent, over of that authority that 


. Christ himself. No, sure: for “ye call Me Master and 


Lord; and ye do well, for xo T am,” saith our Saviour. 
And certainly, this did not suddenly drop out of A. Cs 


Pope Mince ‘Maintain that any Legate co latere it of ae great credit ns the 





il4 


The evidence of Tradition first in order of Time— 


Oumaason no one of them durst think himself infallible, mach Tess, that 


whatsoever he preached was the word of God. And it may be 


Funes 
~~ observed too, that no men are more apt to say, That all the 


John Sy. 


fathers were but men, and might err, than they that think 
their own prenchings are infallible. 
XXXII.—The next thing, after this large interpretation 
of A. C., which I shall trouble you with, is, That this method 
and manner of proving Scripture to be the word of God, 
which T here nse, is the same which the ancient Church 
ever held, namely, tradition, or ecclesiastical authority, first ; 
and then all other arguments, but especially internal, from 
the Scripture itself. This way the Church went in S. Au- 
gustine’s time.’ He was no encmy to Church-tradition; 
yet when he would prove that the Author of the Scripture, 
‘and so of the whole knowledge of divinity, as it is super- 
nataral, is Deus in Christo, “God in Christ,” he takes this 
as the all-sufficient way, and gives four proofs, all internal 
to the Seripture: first, the miracles; secondly, that there is 


humility, the whole world almost hath been converted. And 
whereas, ad muniendam fidem, for the defending of the faith, 


_ and keeping it entire, there are two things req 


uisite—Serip- 
ture and Church-tradition,— Vincent [ins] Lirincns[is]' places: 
authority of Scriptures first, and then tradition. And since 
it is npparont that tradition is first in order of time, it must 
necessarily follow that Scripture is first in order of nature ; 
that is, the chief upon which faith rests and resolves itself. 
And your own school confesses this was the way ever. The 
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writ 
ena 
Sohn a. A. 


Hence a twofold Divine and Tnfallible Testimony. 


speaking in Scripture to the faithfal;? and “Hix sheep” do not 
only “hear,” but know, “His voice.” And then here is no 
vicious circle indeed of proving the Scripture by the Church, 
and then round about, the Church by the Scripture, Only 
distinguish the times and the conditions of men, and all is 
eafe. For a boginner in the faith, or a weakling, or a doubter 
about it, begins at tradition, and proves Scripture by the 
Church; but a man strong and grown up in the faith, and 
understandingly conversant in the word of God, proves the 
Church by the Scripture. And then upon the matter, we 
have a double divine testimony, altogether infallible, to con 
firm unto us, that Scripture is the word of God. The first 
is the tradition of the Church of the Apostles themselves, 
who delivered immediately to the world the word of Christ: 
the other, the Scripture itself; but after it hath reccived this 
testimony. And into these we do, and may safely, resolve 
our faith. As for the tradition of after ages, in and about 
which miracles and divine power were not so evident, we 
believe them, by Gandavo’s full confession,* because they do 
not preach other things than those former (the Apostles) 
left in seriptis certissimés, “in most certain Scripture.” And 


no few places, both one from another, and the same from 
themselves, touching Seripture and tradition ; and that as 
well in this point, to prove Scripture to be the word of God, 





118 (1.) Principles presupposed. (2.) Principles of Theology matters of Faith: 


‘ConrEnrscr, 


“fue ite own limits, which are not proved in that science, but pre- 
——— supposed. Thus rhetoric presupposes grammar, and music, 


(2) 


@) 


any other art or science whatsoever. 

For the principles of all other sciences do finally resolve, 
either into the conclusions of some higher science, or into those 
principles which are per se nofa, “known by their own light,” 
and are the grounds and principles of all science. And this 





120 (4.) Credibility of SS. not dependent solely on Testimony of Church. 
Conrmencs yield full approbation to that whereof it sees not full proof. 


wart 
Peas 


‘Not but that there is most fall proof of them, but because 


—— the main grounds which prove them are concealed from our 


view, and folded up in the unrevealed counsel of God; God 
in Christ resolving to bring mankind to their Inst happiness 
by faith, and not by knowledge, that so the weakest among 
men may have their way to_blessedness open. And certain 
it is, that many weak men believe themselves into heaven, 
and many over-knowing Christians lose their way thither, 
while they will believe no more than they can clearly know. 
In which pride and vanity of theirs they are left, and have 


Matt.xi.25, these things “ hid from them.” 


(4) 


6) 


Fourthly, That the credit of the Scripture, the book in 
which the principles of faith are written, as of other writings 
also, depends not upon the subservient inducing cause that 
leads us to the first knowledge of the author, which leader 
here is the Church; but upon the author himself, and the 
opinion we have of his sufficiency, which here is the Holy 
Spirit of God, whose penmen the Prophets and Apostles were. 
And therefore the mysteries of divinity contained in this 
book, as the incarnation of our Saviour, the resurrection of 
tho dead, and the like, cannot finally be resolved into the 
‘sole testimony of the Church, who is but a subservient cuuse 
to lead to the knowledge of the author, but into the wisdom 
and sufficiency of the wuthor, Who being omnipotent aud 
omniscient, must needs be infallible, 

Fifthly, That the assurance we have of the penmen of 
the Scriptures, the holy Prophets and Apostles, is as great 
as any can be had of any human authors of like antiquity. 
For it is morally as evident to any pagan, that S. Matthew 
and 8. Paul writ the Gospel and Epistles which bear their 


''The Apostles, indeed, they “know,” © He that saw knows that he sags true, 
cepecraene tates makeae 
fae! — Alm nq 
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122 Miractes neither infallible nor inseparable Evidences of true Doctrine, 
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(B.) Assent to Divinity of Scripture a matter of Faith. 


Cosramace make him deny his understanding, und submit to fuith, or 
yluue hazard his happiness. The credible object all the while, 


(6.) 


contain them, is divine and infallible; and so are the penmen 


by them. 
Sixthly, That hence it may be gathered that the assent 
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This Revelation ia SS. (8.) Various Evidences of it. 


Convexexon an end,” * and help there can be none sufficient but by reve- 


wint 





6) 


2 Poti.16. 


lation; and once grant me that revelation is necessury, and 
then T will appeal to reason itself, and that shall prove 
abundantly one of these two: That either there was never 
any such revelation of this kind from the world’s beginning 
to this day—and that will put the /rustra upon God in point 
of man’s felicity;—or, that the Scriptures which we now 
embrace as the word of God is that revelation. And that is 
it we Christians labour to make good against all atheism, 
profaneness and infidelity. 

Last of all, To prove that the bock of God, which we 
honour as His word, is this necessary revelation of God and 
His truth, which must, and is alone able to, lead us in the 
way to our eternal blessedness, or else the world hath none, 
comes in a cloud of witnesses ; some for the infidel, and some 
for the believer ; some for the weak in faith, and some for 
the strong, and some for all, For then first comes in the 
tradition of the Church—the present Church, so it is no 
heretical or schismatical belief ; then’the testimony of former 
ages, so it is no new belief; then the consent of times, so it 
is no divided or partial belief; then the harmony of the 
prophets, and them fulfilled, so it ix not a “devised’* but = 
forespoken belief; then the success of the doctrine contained 
in this book, so it is not a belief stifled in the cradle, but it 
hath spread through the world in despite of what the world 
could do against it, and increased from weak and unlikely 
beginnings to incredible greatness; then the constancy of 
this truth, so it is no moon-belief, for in the midst of the 
world’s changes, it hath preserved its creed entire through 
many generations ; then, that there ix nothing carnal in the 
doctrine, so it is a chaste belief. And all along it hath 


excellency of the text itself, and so it is no dark or dazzling 
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130 9.) Such Aseurance is of Faith—Subject treated for edification. 


Conraascu a way of knowledge, he lose the way of fhith, and teach other 

Foun, men to lose it too. 
—,, So then the way lies thus, as far as it appears to me, The 
0.) credit: of Socipture|to be, divine, xenclves, faslly: {nitsy ties 
faith which we have touching God Himeelf, and in the same. 
order. For as that, so this, hath three main grounds, to which 
all other sre reducible. The firet is, the tradition of the 
Church: and this leads us to a reverend persuasion of it. 
‘The second is, the light of Nature: and this shows us how 
necessary such a revealed learning is, and that no other way 
it can be had.* Nay more, that all proofs brought against 
any point of faith, neither are nor can be demonstrations but 
soluble arguments, The third is, The light of the Text itself: 
in conversing wherewith, we mect with the Spirit of God? 
inwardly inclining our hearts, and scaling the full assurance 
of the sufficiency of all three unto us. And then, and not 
before, we are certain that the Seripture is the word of God, 
both by divine and by infallible proof. But our certainty is 
by faith, and so voluntary; not by knowledge of such prin- 
ciples as in the light of nature can enforce assent, whether 

we will or no, 

I have said thus much upon this great occasion, because 
this argument is so much pressed without duc respect to 


suflicient to have restored the question, thus, “ Tow do you 
A.C pS. know the testimony of the Church (by which, you say, you 
Scet. xvi. know Scripture to be the word of God) to be divine and 
ree infallible?” If they prove it by Scripture, as all of them do, 
pve)’ and as A.C. doth, how do they know that Scripture to be 
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demonstrationes, sed angn- 
mena, — Thom. CAquin. Samm.) 
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184 Precognita of Religion not so evident ax thase of Sciences. 


Osamaee that which is x precoguifun,* forcknown in ecieneesauatt be Ot 
PUT such light that it must be known of and by itself alone ; and 
——— that the Scripture cannot be so known to be the word af God. 
TL.—I will not now enter again into that discourse, having 

suid cnough already, how far the beam, which is very glorious, 
especially in some parts of Scripture, gives light to prove 


England, for aught I know, leave the Scripture alone to 
manifest itself by the light which it hath in itself. No; but 
when the present Church hath prepared and led the way, 
like a preparing morning light to sunshine, then, indeed, we 
settle for our direction, but not upon the first opening of the 

morning light, but upon the sun itself. Nor will I make 
“abbaos tara’ fu, and in what manner, a pracognitum, 
or supposed principle in any science, may be proved in a 

Ah gs higher, to which that is sabordinate or accepted in' a prime: 

IRIN tase tian Bl vtnlty, beer: we Ell ek joie Soe 
things fore-, as well as after,-known, are matters, and under 
the manner of faith, and not of science strictly : nor whether 
a precognitum, a pre-supposcd principle in faith, which rests 
‘wpon divine authority, must needs have as much and equal 
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186 The Priecognitum of the Divine Authority of SS. not self-evident, 


Cowrsxrsce necessarily be supposed and granted on both sides, that the 
yZ™ Scriptures are the word of God. For if they be not, it is 
——= instantly out of all question, that they cannot include all 
necessaries to salvation. So it is a preecognifum, not to tra~ 
dition, as A. C. would cunningly put upon the cause, but to 
the whole question of the Scriptures’ sufficiency. And yet if 
he could tic me to a preecognitum in this very question, and 
provable in superior science, I think I shall go very near 
to prove it in the next paragraph, and entreat A.C. to confess 
it too. 
1V.—And now having told A. C. this, 1 must secondly 
follow him alittle farther. For I would fain make it appear as 
plainly as in such a difficulty it can be made, what wrong he 
doth truth and himself in this case. And it is the common 
fault of them all. For when the Protestants answer to this 
argument—which, as I have showed, can properly have no 
place in the question between us about tradition—they” 
which grant this aa a precognitum, a thing foreknown—as 
also I do—were neither ignorant nor forgetful that things 
presupposed, as already known, in a science, are of two sorts: 
for either they are plain and fally manifest in their owm 
light; or they are proved and granted already, some former 
knowledge having made them evident. This principle then 
—the Scriptures are the oracles of God—we cannot say is 
clear, and fully manifest to all men simply, and in self-light, 
for tho rensons before given. Yet we say, after tradition 
hath been our introduction, the soul that hath but ordinary 
grace added to reason, may discern light sufficient to resolve 
onr faith that the sun is there. ‘This principle, then, being 
not absolutely and simply evident in itself, is presumed to 
be taught us otherwise. And if otherwise, then it must be 
tought in and by some superior science, to which Theology is 
subordinate. Now men may be apt to think, out of reverence, 
that Divinity can haye no science above it. But your own 
school teaches me that it hath. “The sacred doctrine of 
Divinity in this sort is a science, because it prococds out of 
principles that are known by the light of a superior know- 
Jedge, which is the knowledge of God and the blessed in 


pa [Eocl Polit.) Book iii. chap, vill, (Sect M4. ubi cup. p. 106, sand 








138 Case-of Jews parallel to that ef Christians. 


Convenerce given, that in any substantial thing it hath been corrupted, 
Pam, it remains firm at this day, and that proved in the most 
supreme science; and therefore now to be supposed, at least 
by all Christians, that the Scripture is the word of God. 
So my answer is good, even in strictness, that this principle 
‘is to be supposed in this dispute, 

‘V.—Besides, the Jews never had, nor can have, any other 
proof that the Old Testament is the word of God, than we 
hhave of the New. For theirs was delivered by Moses and the 
Prophets, and ours was delivered by the Apostles, which were 
Prophets too. The Jews did believe their Scripture by a 
Jobwis.29. Divine authority ; for so the Jews argue themsclyes: * We 

know that God spake with Moses.” And that, therefore, 
they could no more orr in following Moses, than they could 
in following God Himaclf" And our Saviour seems to infer 
John v.47. 28 much, where He expostulates with the Jews thus: *If you 
believe not Moses his writings, how should you believe Met” 
Now how did the Jews know that God spake to Moses? 
How? why, apparently the same way that ix before set down. 
First, By tradition. So 8. Chrysostom: “We know why: 
By whose witness do you know? By the testimony of our 
ancestors.” “ But he speaks not of their immediate ancestors, 
but their prime, which were Prophets, and whose testimony 
was divine ; into which, namely their writings, the Jews did 
resolve their faith, And even that Scripture of the Old 
2Pol.i.19. Testament was a “light,” and a “shining light” too; and, 
therefore, could not but be sufficient when tradition had gone 
before. And yet, though the Jews entered this way to their 
belief of the Scripture, they do not say, “ Audivious, We 
have heard that God spake to Moses,” but, “We know it.” * 











140 Yet this Asswrance of itself is not Divine Faith. 


Cosrmasce enemies of Christianity, can give such a worthy and consent- 
Yuuwe ing testimony for any authority upon which they rely, or 


hath gained to itself. And as is the testimony, which it 
receives, above all “ writings of all nations,” © so here is assur- 
ance in a great measure, without any divine authority, ina 
word written or unwritten. A great assurance, and it is 
infallible too; only then we must distinguish infallibility. 
Por, first, a thing may be presented ss an infallible object of 
belief, when it is true and remains so: for trath, qua talis, 
as it is truth, cannot deceive. Sccondly, a thing is said to 
be infallible, when it is not only true, and remains so, actually, 
but when it is of such invariable constancy, and upon such 
ground, as that no degree of falsehood at any time, in any 
respect, can fall upon it, Certain it ix that by human autho- 
rity, consent, and proof, a man may be assured infullibly that 
the Scripture is the word of God, by an acquired habit of 
faith, cui non subest falsum, “ under which nor error nor falae~ 
hood is 2 but he cannot be assured infallibly by divine faith, 
cut subesse non potest faleum, “into which no falsehood caxt 
come,” but by a divine testimony." This testimony is absolute 
in Scripture itself, delivered by the Apostles for the word of 
God, and so sealed to our souls by the operation of the Holy 
Ghost. That which makes way for this, ux an introduction 
and outward motive,' is the tradition of the present Church ; 
bat that neither simply divine, nor sufficient alone into 
which we may resolve our faith, but only as is before® ex- 
pressed. 


vou dixie, perhibentur, valet quidem §, Augustin. de clvitate ib, xie 
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The Divinity of SS. presupposed in the R. C. Controveray: 


142 


‘The words of the Father are, Nisi commoveret, “unless the 


—— authority of the Church moved me ;” but not alone, but with 
other motives: elseit were not commovere, “to move together,” 
And the other motives are resolvers, though this be leader. 
Now, since we go the same way with you, so far as you go 


right; and a better way than you, where you go wrong; we 
tians, and not so much as come into this question, about the 


ought to remain as a pre-supposed principle among all Chris- 
sufficiency of Scripture, between you and us. But you say 


need not admit any other word of God than we do. And this 


‘Coxrmnsxon And therefore once again to that known place of S.. 
Frases 


. From this the Lady called * us, and desiring to hear, 


(A.C.p.53) 


whether the %. would grant the Roman Church to be 


the right Church, the %. granted that it was. 
$20. — B, 1.—Onc oceasion, which moved Tertullian to write his 


ay ye 
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144 A Church which receives SS. and Sacraments, a True Church. 


Ooxrexeve® und unworthy the name—a very thief, if you will—is a true 
to man in the verity of his essence, as he is a creature endued 
"~~ with reason ; for this none can steal from him, nor he from 
himself, but death: but he is not therefore a right or an 
upright man. And aChurch that is exceeding corrupt, both 
in manners and doctrine, and so a dishonour to the name, 
is yet « true Chureh in the verity of essence; as a Church ig 
a company of men which profess the faith of Christ, and are 
_ baptized into His name: but yet it is not therefore a “ right” 
Church, either in doctrine or manners. It may be you meant 
cunningly to slip in this word “right,” that T might at 
unawares grant it orthodox. But I was not so to be caught; 
for I know well that orthodox Christians are “keepers of 
integrity, and followers of right things” (80 S. Augustine *), 
of which the Church of Rome at this day is neither. In 
‘this sense, then, no “right,” that is, no “ orthodox” Church 

at Rome. 
TI.—And yet no news it is, that I granted the Roman 
Church to be a true Church. For so much very learned 
Protestants have acknowledged before me, and the truth 








146 The Church of Rome, in one sense, was, 


Coxrenescn were accounted right and orthodox, as they agreed with the 
Yury, Catholic Church ; but the Catholic was never then measured 
—— or judged by man, family, or nation. But now, in the 
Jesnit’s new school, the one Holy Catholic Church? must be 
measured by that which is in the city or diocese of Rome, 
or of them which agreed with it, and not Rome by the 
Catholic, For so A.C. says expressly, “The Lady would 
know of me, not whether that were the Catholie Church to 
which Rome agreed, but whether that were not the Holy 
Catholic Church, which agreed with Rome.” So upon the 
matter, belike the Christian faith was committed to the cus- 
tody of the Roman, not of the Catholic, Church ; and a man 
cannot agree with the Catholic Church of Christ, in this new 
doctrine of A. C., unless he agree with the Church of Rome: 
but if he agree with that, all is safe, and he is as orthodox 

as he need be. 
‘V.—But A. C. is yet troubled about the form of the Lady's 
question; and he will not have it, “That she desired to 


A.C. p.04. Jesuit’s own setting down; but he thinks the question was, 
“Whether the Church of Rome was not the right Chureh 2” 
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148 The Ch. of Rome though it were once right has now embraced Error. 
Coxsenexcs both these times before Luther made his breach, So here 


writ 
ious 





AG pot. 


‘A.C. should have been more distinct. For the word 
before” includes the whole time before Lather, in part of 


right, what hindered it now to be? since that did not 
depart from the Protestant Church, but the Protestant Church 
from it.’ Truly, I neither suspected the inference would 
be made, nor fear it when it is made. For it is no news that 
any particular Church, Roman as well as another, may once 


not help to sow them, is too large a disquisition for this 
place. So though it were once right, yet the tares which 
grow thick in it, are the cause why it is not so now. And 
then, though that Church did not depart from the Protest- 
ants’ Church, yet if it gave great and just cause for the 
Protestant Church to depart from the errors of it, while it in 
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182 Saconsistency in alleging S, Luke xxii. both af 8. Peter and of the Ch. 


Convexexox infallibility ix to be found there. And indeed since Christ, 
PUNE according to His promise, is present with His ministers in all 
these things, and that one and a chief of these “all” is the 
preaching of His word to the people; it must follow that 
Christ should be present with all His ministers that preach 
‘His word, to make them infallible: which daily 
Jakexail, tells us ig not 80, The third place urged by A. C, is S. Lake 
eS xxii., where the prayer of Christ will effect no more than His 





teed an unerring power in it. For how can that place prove the 
. Church cannot err, which speaks not at all of the Church ? 
And it is observable, too, that when the divines of Paris 
expounded this place, that Christ here prayed for S. Peter, 

as he represented the whole Catholic Church, and obtained 
for it that the faith of the Catholic Church nunquam deficeret, 
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218 Failing @ General Council, what is 


Convanexox were able to keep many 
umm, But if, being called, they will 
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244 Decrees of Trent neither confirmed nor acknowledged by Eastern Ch. 
Coxveuxsen but five in all. Be it so: yet this will not make the case 


werat 
Frosen. 


alike between the two Councils. First, becaase I press not 


———— the disparity in number only, but with it the pope’s ca~ 


te sain, 


caret 
16348.) 


riage, to be sure of a major part; for it lay upon the pope to 
make sure work at Trent, both for himself and his Church. 

But neither the Greek Church in general, nor any patriarch 

of the East, had any private interest to look to in the Council 

at Nice. Secondly, because I press not so much against the 

Council of Trent, that there were so oy 
bishops of the West compared with thase of the | 
that must needs be, when a Council is held in the We: | 
that there were so many more Italians, and be: | 
noxious to the pope’s power, than of all Germany, France, 
Spain, and all other parts of the West besides. Thirdly, | 
because both Bellarmine and A. C. seck to avoid the dint of 
this argument, by comparing the Western with the E | 
bishops, and are content to say nothing about the | ! 
number of Italians to others of the West. That will ree | 
a fuller answer than any of the rest. For | 
Western bishops were at the Council of Nice, beir | 
remote, yet at’ the same time Pope Sylvester held a Coun 
at Rome, in which he, with two hundred and 
bishops of the West, “confirmed the Nicene 
anathematized all those which should dare to 






in Greece, or anywhere in the East, under any 

Christian bishop, which did confirm the canons of | 
Council of ‘Trent, and anathematize them which admitted 
them not; and I will confess they speak home to the com- 
parison between tho Councils, else a blind man may see the 


difference, and it is a vast one. 5 
A.0. 7.62, IV.—But here A, C, makes account be hath : 
better reply to this; and now tells us, that “ 


© Ones qui aust fuerint dissolvere 
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are to be observed, until set aside by subsequent authority. 
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cils; which is the thing he so often and so much cries out Skotos 
againstin the Protestants, Therefore it may seem very fit und 228! 


necessary for the peace of Christendom that a General 
Council thus erring should stand in force till “evidence of 
Scripture,” or a “demonstration,” make the error to ap- 
pear, as “that another council of equal authority reverse it,””* 
For as for “ moral certainty,” that is not strong enough in 
points of faith, which alone are spoken of here. And if 
another council “ of equal authority”? cannot be gotten to- 
gether in an age, that is such an inconvenience as the 
Church must bear when it happens. And far better is that 
inconvenience than this other, That any authority less than 
a Genoral Council should rescind the decrees of it, unless it 
err “ manifestly and intolerably ;”* or that the whole Church, 
upon peaceable and just complaint of this error, neglect or 
refnse to call a council and examine it; and there come in 


which they say agninst it; yet with Bellarmine’s exception 
‘still, “0 the error be not manifestly intolerable,” * Nor is it 
fit for private men, in such great cascs os this, upon which 
the whole peace of Christendom depends, to argue thus: 
‘The error appears, Therefore the determination of the council 
is ip2o jure invalid ; but this is far the safer way—I say still, 
when the error is neither fundamental nor in itself manifest— 
to argue thus: The determination is by equal wathority, 
that sectendum jus, “ according to law,” declared to be invalid, 
‘Therefore the error appears. And it is a more humble and 
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Our Lord's prayer (Luke xxii. 82.) was only for S. Peter's perseverance, 259 


yet not fall from the foundation, especially if that of Bellar Soi 
mine be true, “that there are many things, even de fide, ‘of ————— 
thefaith? which yet are not necessnry to sulvation.”* Bexides, 
even here again, the promise of this stable edification is to 
the whole Church, not to a council; at least no farther than 
a council builds as a Church is built—that is, upon Christ. 

56.—The next place is “Christ’s prayer for 8. Peter's faith” Ptenn 
‘The native eense of which place ie, that Christ prayed, and?) 
obtained for S. Peter perseverance in the grace of God 
against the strong temptation which was to winnow him 
above the rest. But to conclude an infallibility hence in 
the pope, or in his chair, or in the Roman see, or in a 
General Council, though the pope be president, I find no 
one ancient father that dare adventure it. And Bellarmine! 
Kiisieaif, bosicisa! somo popes in theix own couso—-and that in (beside, 
epistles counterfeit or falsely alleged—hath not 2 father to yo7y" 
name for this sense of the place till he come down to Chryso- 1685.) 
Jogus, Theophylact, md S. Bernard; of which 
speech ix but a flash of rhetoric, and the other two are men 
‘of yesterday, compared with antiquity, and lived when (it 
was God’s great grace and learned men’s wonder) the cor- 
ruption of the time had not made them corrupter than they 
are. And Thomas" is resolute, that what is meant here beyond 































































































The decisions of « Council may be reversed by the whole Church, 291 


yould call again and reform, yea, and if need were, abrogate, Srertox 
any law or ordinance, upon just cause made evident that *XH 
this representing body had failed in trast or truth? And 
this power, no body collective, ecclesinstical or civil, ean put 
out of itself, or give away to a parliament or council—or enll 
it what you will that represents it. Nay, in my Considern- 
tion, it holds strongest in the Church; for a council hath 
power to arder, settle, and define differences arisen concern 
ing faith. This power the council hath not by any im- 
mediate institution from Christ, but it was prudently taken 
up in the Church, from the apostles’ example.’ So that to Acts xv, 
hold councils to this end, is apparent apostolical tradition 9-2) 
written ; but the power which councils so held have, is from 
the whole Catholic Church, whose members they are ; and the 
Church's power from God. “And this power the Church 
eannot farther give away” to a General Council,’ than that 
the decrees of it shall bind all particulars, and itsclf, but not 
bind the whole Church, from calling again; and in the after~ 
ealls, upon just cause to order, yea, and if need be, to 
abrogate former acts. I sny, upon just cause; for if the 
council be lawfully called, and proceed orderly, and con- 
elude according to the rule, the Scripture, the whole Church 
eannot bat approve the council, and then the definitions of 
it are binding. And the power of the Church hath no 
wrong in this, so long as no power but her own may meddle 
‘or offer to infringe any definition of hers made in her repre 
sentative body, a lawful General Council. And certain it 
is, no power but her own may do it. Nor doth this open 
‘any gap to private spirits ; for all decisions in such a couneil 
are binding; and becauso the whole Church can meet no 
other way, the council shall remain the supreme, external, 

ing, temporary, ecclesiastical judge of all controversies 
only the whole Church, and she alone, hath power, when 
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Extreme views of the Pope's personal infallibitity 


‘That all the firmness and infallibility of n General Council, xerox 
is only from the pope, not partly from the pope and partly XU 


from the council?” * So, belike, the presence is necessary, 
not the assistance; which opinion is the most groundless 
and worthless that ever offered to take possession of the 
Christian Church, And I am persuaded, many learned men 
among yourselves scorn it at the very heart; and I avow it, 
T have heard some learned and judicious Roman Catholics 
utterly condemn it. And well they may; for no man can 
affirm it, but he shall make himself a scorn to all the learned 
men of Christendom, whose judgments are not captivated 
by Roman power. And for my own part, I am clear of 
Jacobus Almain’s opinion; “And a great wonder it is to. 
me, that they which affirm the pope cannot err, do not 


Gospel of Christ; nay, such lives as no Epicurean monster, 
storied ont to the world, hath outgone them in sensuality, or 
other gross impicty, if their own historians be true. Take 
your choice of John the Thirteenth,* about the year 966; 
or of Sylvester the Second, about the year 999 ; or John the 
Bighteenth, about the year 1003; or Benedict the Ninth, 
about the year 1033; or Boniface the Kighth, about the 
year 1294; or Alexander the Sixth, about the year 1492. 
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escalate Catholic Communion. 
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To admit possibility of saleation in R.C. Ch. not to deny ils dangers. 335 


in him, and would have repented of the schism had it been Ssorm 
known to him, might be saved. Secondly, That in. thie *X%¥- 
particular the Romanist and the Donatist differ much; and 

that therefore it is not of necessary consequence, that if 

a Romanist now, upon the conditions before expressed, 

may bo saved, therefore a Donatist herctofore might. 

For, in regard of the schism, the Donatist was in one respect 

worse, and in greater danger of damnation, than the Romanist 

now is; and in another respect better, and in less danger. 

‘The Donatist was in greater danger of damnation, if you 
eonsider the schism itself then; for they brake from the 
orthodox Church without any cause given them. And here 

it doth not follow, If the Romanist have “a possibility of 
salvation,” therefore a Donatist hath. But if you consider 

‘the cause of the schism now, then the Donatist was in less 
danger of damnation than the Romanist is; because the 
Church of Rome gave the first and the greatest cause of the 
schism, as ix proved before And therefore here it doth not 
follow, that if a Donatist have possibility of salvation, there- 

fore a Romanist hath ; for a lesser offender may haye that 
possbility of safety, which a greater hath not, 

And last of all; whereas A.C, adds, that “confessedly  (6.) 

there is no such peril; that is a most loud untruth, and an A.C, p. 66. 
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To the Sacrifice in the Eucharist, 339 


first author T can yet finds First, then, If this he true, Sreviow 
I hope Christ knew it; and then why did He so unusefully **8Y-_ 
institute it in both kinds? Next, If this be true, “ concomi- 
taney” accompanies the priest as well as the people: and 
then why may not he recciye it in one kind also? Thirdly, 
‘This is apparently not trac; for the Eucharist is « sacrament 
sanguinis «ffusi, “ of blood shed,” and poured out; and blood 
poured out, and so severed from the body, goes not along 
with the body per concomitantiam. And yet Christ must 
rather err, ar proceed T know not how, in the institution of 
the sacrament in both kinds, rather than the “holy unerring 
Church of Rome” may do amiss in the determination for it, 
and the administration of it in one kind. Nor will the 
distinction, “That Christ instituted this as a snerifice, to 
which both kinds were necessary,” scrve the turn; for sup- 
pose that true, yet Ho instituted it as a sncrament also, or 
else that sacrament had no institution from Christ; which 
I presume A. C. dares not affirm. And that institution which pili, 
this! sacrament had from Christ, was in both kinds. and 1686} 
And since here is mention happened of sacrifice, my third (3,) 
instance shall be in the sacrifice which is offered up to God 
in that great and high mystery of our redemption by the 
death of Christ; for, as Christ offered up Himself once for 
all, « full and all-sufficient sacrifice for the sin of the whole 
world, so did He institute and command a memory of this 
sucrifice in a sacrament, oven till His coming again. For, 
coe i Se aie a let in Hib. x. de Cie 


Quast) 2. in conclua ‘cram sacrificlum est omme 
up. p. 330, quod ut mauneta societate 
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To the Essentials of Boplism— aa 


Christs* The third, by every particular man for himself only; Sas» - 
and that is, the sacrifice of every man’s body and soul, to ———— 
serve Him in both all the rest of his life, for this blessing 

thas bestowed on him.’ Now, thus far these dissenting 
Churches agree, that in the Eucharist there is a sacrifice of 
duty, and a sncrifice of praise, and a sacrifice of comme- 
moration of Christ. Therefore, according to the former rule, 

(and here in truth too,) it is safest for a man to believe the 
commemorative, the praising, and the performing sacrifice, 

and to offer them duly to God, and leave the Church of 
Rome in this particular to her superstitions, that I may say 

no more. And would the Church of Rome stand to A. C.’s 
rule, and believe dissenting parties where they agree, were it 

but in this, and that before, of the Real Presence, it would 

work far toward the peace of Christendom. But the trath 

is, they pretend the peace of Christendom, but care no more 
for it than as it may uphold, at least, if not increase, their 

own greatness. 

‘My fourth instance shall be in the sacrament of baptism, (4) 

and the things required as necessary to make it effectual to 

the receiver. They, in the common received doctrine of the 
Church of Kome, ure three—the matter, the form, and the 
‘intention of the priest to do that which the Church doth, 

and intends he should do. Now all other divines, as well 
ancient as modern, and both the dissenting Churches also, 
agree in the two former; but many deny that the intention 
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In these cases Consent of Dissentients is no proof of truth. 


orthodox believers, who affirm He is both God and man, fSeonow 
for so our Creed teaches us; and all those heretics which *X%V-_ 


affirm Christ to be man, but deny him to be God—as the 
Arians," and Carpocratians,? und Cerinthns? and Hebion,* 
with others; and at this day the Socinians ‘These dis- 
senting parties agree fully and clearly, That Christ is man. 
Well then; dare A.C. stick to his rale here, and say it is 
safest for a Christian in this great point of faith to govern 
his belief by “the consent of these dissenting ‘" or 
“the confession and acknowledgment of the adverse purty,” 
and so settle his belief, that Christ is a mere man and not 
God? I hope he dares not. So then, this rule, “To re- 
solve a man’s faith into that in which the dissenting parties 
agree, or which the adverse part confesses,” ix as often false 
as true; und fulxe in ws great, if not greater matters, than 
those in which it is trac. And where it is trac, A.C. and his 
fellows dare not govern themselves by it; the Church of 
Rome condemning those things which that rule proves. 
And yet, while they talk of cortainty—nay, of infallibility, 
Jess will not serve their turns—they are driven to make use 
of such poor shifts as these, which haye no certainty at all 
of truth in them, but infer falsehood and truth alike. And 
yet for this also, men will be so weak, or so wilful, as to be 
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sincere and simple Followers may be in a state of salvation. 351 


repentance must necds be lost; while many that succeed Spor 
him in the error only, without the obstinacy, may be saved, *3XVE 
For, they which are misled and swayed with the current of 

the’ time, hold the same errors with their misleaders, yet Mee 
not supinely, but with all sober diligence to find out the 7s, and 
truth; not pertinaciously, but with all readiness to submit to 1°21 
truth, so soon as it shall be found; not uncharitably, bat 
retaining an internal communion with the whole visible 
Church of Christ in the fundamental points of faith, and 
performance of the acts of charity; uot fuctiously, but with 

aan earnest desire and a sincere endeavour, as their place and 
calling gives them means, for a perfect union and com- 
munion of all Christians in truth as well as pence, I say, 

these, however misled, are neither herctica nor schismatics 

in the sight of God, and are therefore in a state of salvation. 

And were not this true divinity, it would go very hard with 

many poor Christian souls, that have been and are misled 

on all sides, in these and other distracted times of the 
Church of Christ; whereas, thus habituated in themselves, 

they are, by God's mercy, safe in the midst of those waves, 

in which their misleaders perish. I pray you “mark this ;” 





#F. “D, White,”* said I, “hath secured me, that none (A.c.p.0¢.) 
of our errors be damnable, so long as we hold them 
not against our conscience. And I hold none against 
my conscience.” 

















bul in fact Dr. White made no such concessions. 357 


that may frame his own premises, sny his adversary what he 
will. And just so doth A.C. bring in his conclusion, to 
secure himself of salvation, “ because he holds no faith but 
the Roman, nor that contrary to his conscience?” presup- 
posing it granted, that the Church of Rome errs only 
in not fundamentals, and such errors not damnable, which 
is absolutely and clearly denied by D, White. To this 
A.C. says nothing, but that D. White “ did not give this 4. p67. 
finawer at the Conference.” J wns not present at the Con- 
ference between them, so to that I can say nothing aa a 
witness, But I think all that knew D, White will believe 
his affirmation as soon as the Jesuit’s, to say no more. 
And whereas A. C. refers to the Relation of the Conference 4. ¢, p. «7. 
between D. White and M. Fisher; must true it is, there 
D. White is charged to have made that answer twice." 
But all this rests upon the credit of A.C. only: for he 
is said to have made that Relation too, as well as this.° 
And against his credit I must engage D. White's, who hath 
ayowed another answer, a3 before is set down.” 

VITI.—And since A.C. relates to that Conference, which 
it seems he makes some good account of, I shall here, once 
for all, take occasion to assure the reader, that most of the 
points of moment in that Conference with D. White are 
repeated again and again, and urged in this Conference, or 
the Relation of A.C., and are here answered byme. For in- 
stance: (1.) In the Relation of the first Conference, the Jesuit 
takes on him to prove the unwritten word of God out of 
2 Thess. ii. (page 15.) And so he doth in the Relation of this 
Conference with me, (p.50.) (2.) In the first, he stands upon 
it, “That the Protestants npon their principles cannot hold, 
that all fundamental points of faith are contained in the = * 
Creed,” (p. 19.) And so he doth in this, (p. 46.) (8.) In the 
first, he would fain, through Master Rogers’ sides, wound the 
Church of England, as if she were unscttled in the article 
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The Church of England has not departed from the 


REVI 


IV.—For all this, A.C. goes on, and tells us “ that they,” 4.0. p69. 


of Rome, “ cannot be proved to depart from the foundation, 


substantiation, and is that which at this day is a scandal to 
both Jew and Gentile, and the Church of God.” 





So, then, we have at last a 


confession here, that they may be proved to depart from the 
foundation, thongh not so much or so far as the Protestants 


” 


so much as Protestants do, 


do. I do not mean to answer this, und prove that the 
Romanists do depart as far, or farther from the foundation 


than the Protestants; for then A.C. would take me at the 


same lift, and say I granted a departure too. Briefly, there- 
fore, I have named here more instances than one, in some 


of which they have erred in the foundation, or very near it. 
But for the Church of England, let A. C, instance, if he can, 


im any one point in which she hath departed from the 


foundation, Welt, that A.C. will do; for he says, “The A.C, p.6a 
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of the truth of Scripture, the Creeds, and the first four Councils. 867 


the entire Scripture, first, by the tradition of the Church ; 
then, by all other credible motives, ns is before expressed ;* 
and last of all, by the light which shines in the Scripture 
itself, kindled in believers by the Spirit of God. Then, 1 
believe the entire Scripture infallibly, and by a divine 
infallibility am sure of my object. ‘Then am Tas sure of my 
believing, which is the act of my faith, conversant about this 
object: for no man believes, but he must needs know in 
himself whether he belicyes or no, and wherein and how 
far he doubts. Then J am infallibly assured of my Creed, 
‘the tradition of the Church inducing, and the Scripture con- 
firming it. And I believe both Scripture and Creed, in the 
same uncorrupted sense which the primitive Church believed 
them; and am sure that T do so believe them, because T cross 
not in my belief any thing delivered by the primitive Church. 
And this, again, Tam sure of, because I take the belief of the 
primitive Church, as it is expressed and delivered by the 
Councils and ancient Fathers of those times. As for the four 
Councils, if A.C. ask how I have them, that is, their trac 
and entire copies ? I answer, I have them from the Church- 
tradition only ; and that is assurance enongh for this. And 
so Tam fully as sure ns A.C. is, or com make me. But if 
he ask, How I know infallibly T believe them in their “true 
and uncorrupted sense?” then T answer, There is no man 
of knowledge, but he can understand the plain and simple 
decision expressed in the canon of the Council, where it is 
‘necessary to salvation. And for all other debates in the 
Council, or decisions of it in things of less moment, it is not 
necessary that I, or any man else, have infallible assurance 
of them; though I think it is possible to attain, even in 
these things, as much infallible assurance of the uncorrupted 
sense of them, as A.C. or any other Jesuits have. 

VIL—A.C. asks again, “What text of Scripture tells, A... 60. 
that Protestants now living do believe all this, or that all 
this is expressed in those particular Bibles, or in the writings 
of the Fathers and Councils, which now are in the Protes- 
tants’ hands?” Good God! Whither will not a strong bias 
carry even a learned judgment! Why, what consequence is 
there in this? The Scripture now is the only ordinary 

* (Boot, xvi. vide euprs, pp. TO—151.) 
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We have assurance as to the text end sense of Councils and Fathers. 369 


the copies of the Councils and Fathers which are’ in our Sef 
hands, they are the same that are in the hands of the X*SV!!- 
Romanists, and delivered to posterity by ‘tradition of the 
Church,” which is abundantly sufficient to warrant that. 
So we are as infallibly sure of this, ns it is possible for any 
of you to be. Nay, are we not more sure? For we have 
used no Index Expurgatorius upon the writings of the 
Fathers," as you have done; so that posterity hereafter must 
thank us for true copies both of Councils and Fathers, and 
not you. 

‘VIL—But A.C. goes on, and asks still, Whether Pro- A.0. p 69, 
| testants be infallibly sure, that they rightly understand the 

sense of all which is expressed in their books, according to 
| that which was understood by the primitive Church, and the 
Fathers which were present at the four first General Coun- 
eile?” A.C. may ask everlastingly, if he will ask the same ‘fhe 
over and over again, For, I pray, wherein doth this differ mendose 
‘from his first’ quostion,! save only that here Scripture is not ¢irert 
named? For there the question was of our  aswurance of snd 1086) 
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and what only necessary for thoue who can understand then. 371 


of Irenwus 5" where, after he had recited the Creed ax the Samus 
epitome or bricf of the faith, he adds, that “none of the “Vit 
governors of the Church, be they never so potent to express 
themselves, can say alia ab fis, ‘other things from these 
nor none so weak in expression as to diminish this tradition. 
For since the faith is one and the same, he that can say 
much of it says no more than he ought, nor doth he 
diminish it that can say but little.” And in this the Pro- 
testants all agree. And for the second, the “immediate 
deductions,” they are not “formally fundamental” for all 
mon, but for such" as are able to make or understand them. 


never so uccounted in any sense by the Primitive Church ; 
such as are all the decrees of General Councils, which 
may be all true, but can never be all “ fundamental in the 
faith.” For it is not im the power of the whole Charch,° 
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The Roman doctrine of Purgatory not Apostolic, 885. 


of Florence first defined purgatory to be believed as a divine Sseror 
truth, and matter of faith—if that Council had “consent ” XXXVI. 
enough so to define its This was afterwards deliberntely 
doubted of by the Protestants; after this, as constantly 
denied ; then confirmed by the Council of Trent," and an 
mnathema set upon the head of every man that denies it: 

and yet scarce any Fathor within the first three hundred 

years ever thought of it. 

XVI.—I know Bellarmine affirms it boldly, “That all the 
Fathers, both Greek and Latin, did constantly teach pur- 
gutory, from the very Apostles’ times.””» And where he brings 
his proofs ont of the Fathers for this point, he divides them 
into two ranks. In the first, he reckons them which affirm 
prayer for the dead—as if that must necessarily infer purga- 
tory.” Whereas, most certain it is that the ancients had, 


places in the Fathers, in which they affirm purgatory.”* And 
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Alleged consequences of the faliibility of a Council considered. 897 


of the Fathers, or any other approved author: and let him  gxeros 
show it if he can, XXXVI 
XX.—After this—for I see the good man is troubled, and 
forward and backward he goes—he falls immediately upon 
this question ; * If a whole Gencral Council defining what is A.C. p.71. 
divine truth, be not believed to be sent and assisted by God’s 
Spirit, and consequently of infallible credit, what man in the 
world can be said to be of infallible credit?” Well, first, 
A.C. hath very ill luck in fitting his conclusion to his 
premises, and his consequent to his antecedent; and so it is 
here with him. For a General Council may be assisted by 
God's Spirit, and in a great measure too, and in a greater 
than ‘any private man not inspired, and yet not “ conse- 
quently be of infallible credit,” for all assistance of God's 
Spirit reaches not up to infallibity, I hope the ancient 
Bishops and Vathers of the Primitive Church were assisted 
by God’s Spirit, and in a plentifal measure, too; and yet A.C. 
himself will not say they were infallible. And, secondly, for 
the question itself: “ If a General Council be not, what man 
in the world can be said to be, of infallible credit?” Truly, 
I will make you a ready answer: No man. Not the pope 
himself? No. “ Let God and His word be tray, and every Rom. iil 4 
man a liar ;” for so, more or less, every man will be found to 
be: and this is neithcr damage to the Church, nor wrong to 
the person of any. 
XXL—But then A.C, asks a shrewder question than this: a. p.71 
“Tf such a Council, lawfully called, continued, and confirmed, 
may err in defining any one divine truth, how can we be 
infallibly certain of any other truth defined by it? Por if it 
may err in one, why not in another, and another, and so in 
all?”* It is most true, if such a Council may err in one, it 
may in another, and another, aud so in all of like nature. 
1 say, in all of Like nature: and A.C. may remember he 
himself a little before, to speak of “ the defining A.C. p.71. 
of such divine truths as are not absolutely necessary to be 
expressly known and actually believed of all sorts of men.” 
‘Now there is, there can be, no necessity of an “ infallible 
certainty” in the whole Cutholic Church, and much Tess in a 
General Council, of things “ not absolutely necessary” in 
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‘The R. Church not exclusively the One—Holy—and Catholic. 408 


on Christ, the Son of God, and Redcemer of the world." Lo 
And a Christ epitomizes the whole law of obedience into ***™#!- 
these two great commanidments—the love of God and our Matt. xxi 
neighbour; so the Apostle epitomizes the whole law of 3 
belief into these two great nssents : “That God is ; and that Heb. xi. 6. 
He is a rewarder of them that seek Him ;”—that seek Him 
in Christ. And S. Peter was full of the Holy Ghost when 
he expressed it, that “there is no salvation to them that seck Acteiv.12. 
it in or by another name.” 

XXVI. But since this is no work for my pen, it seems 
A.C. will not say it is a work for his." But he tells us, “It 
is to be learned of the one, holy, Catholic, Apostolic, always 
visible and infallible, Roman Church.” Titles enough given A.c. p.72. 
to the Roman Church ; and I wish she deserved them all, for 
then we should have peace. But it is far otherwise. “One " 
she ix us 2 particular Church, but not “the one.” “ Holy" 
she would be counted; but the world may see, if it will not 
blind itself, of what value holiness is in that court and 
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Novatian to which it refers, explained, 407 
Church Catholic, which the Novatians had then left, and Srenow 
whereof he and his Church were still members. Besides, ***V1I. 
most manifest it is, that he calls that Church caput bap- 
tismatis, “the head of baptism,” where Novatian was 
baptized; (they arc his own words;) and probable it is that 
was Rome, because that schismatie was a Roman pricst. 
And yet for all thie S, Cypriun says, now esse caput bop- 
tivmatis, * that we are the head of baptism,” though he were 
nt Carthage. By which it is plain, that as caput is parallel 
to radi and matrix; so also that by capul, “the head” of 
baptism, he includes together with Rome all the other mem- 
bers of the Church vusversal, Again, 8. Cyprian writes to 
Cornelius, und censures the schismatical carriage of the 
Novatians at Rome; and tells him farther, that he had sent 
Caldonius and Fortunatus “to labour peace in that Church, 
that so they might be reduced to and composed in the unity 
of the Catholic Church. But, because the obstinate and 
inflexible pertinncy of the other party had not only refused 
radicis et matris sinum, ‘the bosom of their mother and 
embracings of their root,’ but the schism increasing and 
growing raw to the worse, hath act up a bishop to itself,” &e* 
Where it is observable, and 1 think plain, that 8. Cyprian 
employed his legates, not to bring the Catholic Church to the 
communion of Rome, but Rome to the Catholic Church; 
or to bring the Novatians not only to communicate with 
Cornelius, but with the Church universal; which was there- 
fore“ head and root,” in S.Cyprian’s judgment, even to Rome 
itself, as well as to all other great, ancient, or even Apostoli- 
cal, Churches, And this is yet more plain by the sequel. 
For when those his legates had laboured to bring those 
schismaties to the unity of the Catholic Church, yet he 
complains their labour was Jost. And why? Why, because 
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Conclusion. 429 


complete, which draws on apace to the period set by the Ssorox 

prophet David, and to the time that I must go, and give X*XIX- 
God and Christ an account of the “talent” committed to Pasl-x¢10. 
my charge. In which God, for Christ Jesus’ sake, be merciful 

to me, Who knows that however in many weaknesses, yet 

I have with a faithful and single heart—bound to His free 

grace for it—laboured the meeting, the blessed meeting, of 

“truth and peace” in His Church; and which God, in His Pa ixxxv, 

own good time, will, I hope, effect. To Him be all honour }* 

and praise for ever. AMEN. 
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